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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

MR.  Glascock’s  marriage  completed. 

The  Glascock  marriage  was  a  great  affair  in 
Florence ;  —  so  much  so,  that  there  were  not  a  few 
who  regarded  it  as  a  strengthening  of  peaceful  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  who  thought  that  the  Alabama  claims 
and  the  question  of  naturalization  might  now  be 
settled  with  comparative  ease.  An  English  lord  was 
about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  an  American  minister 
]  to  a  foreign  court.  The  bridegroom  was  not,  in¬ 
deed,  quite  a  lord  as  yet,  but  it  was  known  to  all 
men  that  he  must  be  a  lord  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
the  bride  was  treated  with  more  than  usual  bridal 
honors  because  she  belonged  to  a  legation.  She  was 
not,  indeed,  an  ambassador’s  daughter,  but  the  niece 
of  a  daughterless  ambassador,  and  therefore  almost 
as  good  as  a  daughter.  The  wives  and  daughters 
of  other  ambassadors,  and  the  other  ambassadors 
'  themselves,  of  course,  came  to  the  wedding ;  and  as 
the  jialace  in  which  Mr.  Spalding  had  apartments 
stood  alone,  in  a  garden,  with  a  separate  carriage 
entrance,  it  seemed  for  all  wedding  purposes  as 
though  the  whole  palace  were  his  own.  The  Eng- 
I  lish  minister  came,  and  his  wife,  —  although  she 
had  never  quite  given  over  turning  up  her  nose  at 
the  .\merican  bnde,  whom  Mr.  Glascock  had  chosen 
for  himself.  It  was  such  a  pity,  she  said,  that  such 
I  a  man  as  Mr.  Glascock  should  marry  a  young  wo- 
)  man  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Who  in  Eng- 
1  land  would  know  anything  of  Providence,  Rhode 
;  Island  ?  And  it  was  so  expedient,  in  her  estimation, 
I  that  a  man  of  family  should  strengthen  himself  by 
I  marrying  a  woman  of  family.  It  was  so  necessary, 
she  declared,  that  a  man  when  mairying  should  re- 
I  member  that  his  child  would  have  two  grandfathers, 
and  would  be  called  upon  to  account  for  four  great¬ 
grandfathers.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Glascock  was  — 
Mr.  Glascock ;  and,  let  him  marry  whom  he  would, 
his  wife  would  be  the  future  Lady  Peterborough. 
Remembering  this,  the  English  minister’s  wife  gave 
up  the  point  when  the  thing  was  really  settled,  and 
benignly  promised  to  come  to  the  bresikfast  with  all 


the  secretaries  and  attaches  belonging  to  the  lega¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  wives  and  daughters  thereof. 
What  may  a  man  not  do,  and  do  with  eclat,  if  he  be 
heir  to  a  peer  and  have  plenty  of  money  in  his 
pocket  ? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding  were  covered  with  glory 
on  the  occasion ;  and  perhaps  they  did  not  bear  their 
glory  as  meekly  as  they  should  have  done.  Mrs. 
Spalding  laid  herself  open  to  some  ridicule  from  the 
British  minister’s  wife  from  her  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  with  absolute  clearness  the  condition  of  her 
niece’s  husband  in  respect  to  his  late  and  future  seat 
in  Parliament,  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  commoner 
and  a  nobleman  at  the  same  time,  and  to  certain  in¬ 
formation  which  was  conveyed  to  her,  surely  in  a 
most  unnecessary  manner,  that  if  Mr.  Glascock  were 
to  die  before  his  father,  his  widow  would  never  be¬ 
come  Lady  Peterborough,  although  her  son,  if  she 
had  one,  would  be  the  future  lord.  No  doubt  she 
blundered,  as  was  most  natural ;  and  then  the  Brit¬ 
ish  minister’s  wife  made  the  most  of  the  blunders ; 
and  when  once  Mrs.  Spalding  ventured  to  speak  of 
Caroline  as  her  ladyship,  not  to  the  British  minister’s 
wife,  but  to  the  sister  of  one  of  the  secretaries,  a 
story  was  made  out  of  it  which  was  almost  as  false 
as  it  was  ill-natured.  Poor  Caroline  was  spoken  of 
as  her  ladyship  backward  and  forwards  among  the 
ladies  of  the  legation  in  a  manner  which  might  nave 
vexed  her  had  she  known  anything  almut  it ;  but, 
nevertheless,  all  the  ladies  prepared  their  best  floun¬ 
ces  to  go  to  the  wedding.  The  time  would  soon 
cotne  when  she  would  in  truth  be  a  “  ladyship,”  and 
she  might  be  of  social  use  to  any  one  of  the  ladies  in 
question. 

But  Mr.  Spalding  was,  for  the  time,  the  most  dis¬ 
turbed  of  any  of  the  party  concerned.  He  was  a 
tall,  thin,  clever  Republican  of  the  North,  very  fond 
of  hearing  himself  talk,  and  somewhat  apt  to  take 
advantage  of  the  courtesies  of  conversation  for  the 
purpose  of  making  unpardonable  speeches.  As 
long  as  there  was  any  give  and  take  going  on  in  the 
melee  of  words  he  would  speak  quickly  and  with 
energy,  seizing  his  chances  among  others ;  but  the 
moment  he  had  established  his  right  to  the  floor,  — 
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as  soon  as  he  had  won  for  himself  the  position  of  festivities,  another  American  young  lady  was  found ; 
having  his  turn  at  the  argument,  he  would  dole  out  and  the  sister  of  the  English  secretary  of  legation, 
his  words  with  considerable  slowness,  raise  his  hand  who  had  so  maliciously  spread  that  report  about  her 
for  oratorial  effect,  and  proceed  as  though  Time  “  ladyship,”  gladly  agreed  to  be  the  fourth, 
were  annihilated.  And  he  would  proceed  further  As  the  reader  will  remember,  the  whole  party 
even  than  this,  for  —  fearing  by  experience  the  es-  from  the  Baths  of  Lucca  reached  Florence  only  the 
cape  of  his  victims  —  he  would  catch  a  man  by  the  day  before  the  marriage,  and  Nora,  at  the  station, 
button-hole  of  his  coat,  or  back  him  ruthlessly  into  promised  to  go  up  to  Caroline  that  same  evening, 
the  corner  of  a  room,  and  then  lay  on  to  him  with-  “  Mr.  Glascock  will  tell  me  about  the  little  boy,” 
out  quarter.  said  Caroline ;  “  but  I  shall  be  so  anxious  to  hear 

Since  the  affair  with  Mr.  Glasco<‘k  had  been  set-  about  j’our  sister.”  So  Nora  crossed  the  bridge 
tied,  he  had  talked  an  immensity  about  England,  —  after  dinner,  and  went  up  to  the  American  minis- 
not  absolutely  taking  honor  to  himself  because«of  his  tor’s  palatial  residence.  Caroline  was  then  in  the  log- 
intended  connection  with  a  lord,  but  making  so  mun^  gia,  and  Mr.  Glascock  was  with  her ;  and  for  a  while 
references  to  the  aristocratic  side  of  the  British  consti-  they  talked  about  Emily  Trevelyan  and  her  misfo^ 
tution  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  his  hear-  tunes.  Mr.  Glascock  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
ers  as  to  the  source  of  his  arguments.  Hitherto  Mr.  Trevelyan  would  soon  be  either  in  an  asylum  or  in 
Spalding,  though  a  courteous  man  in  all  personal  his  grave.  “  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  tell  your 
relations,  had  constantly  spoken  of  England  with  the  sister  so,”  he  said  ;  “  hut  I  think  your  father  should 
bitter  indignation  of  the  ordinary  American  jioliti-  be  told,  —  or  your  mother.  Something  should  be 
cian.  England  must  be  made  to  disgorge.  Eng-  done  to  put  an  end  to  that  fearful  residence  at  Cas- 
land  must  be  made  to  do  justice.  England  must  be  alunga”  Then,  by  degrees,  the  conversation 
taught  her  place  in  the  world.  England  must  give  changed  itself  to  Nora’s  prospects ;  and  Caroline, 
up  her  claims.  In  hot  moments  he  had  gone  further,  with  her  friend’s  hand  in  hers,  asked  after  Hugh 
and  had  declared  that  England  must  be  — whipped.  Stanbury. 

He  had  been  specially  loud  against  that  aristocracy  of  “You  will  not  mind  speaking  before  him;  will 
England  which,  according  to  a  figure  of  speech  often  you  ’?  ”  said  Caroline,  putting  her  hand  on  her  own 
used  by  him,  was  always  feeding  on  the  vitals  of  the  lover’s  arm. 

E'ople.  But  now  all  this  was  very  much  changed.  “Not  unless  he  should  mind  it,”  said  Nora,  smil- 
e  did  not  go  the  length  of  expressing  an  opinion  ing.  She  had  meant  nothing  beyond  a  simple  reply 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  valuable  institution,  to  her  friend’s  cpiestion,  but  he  took  her  words  in  a 
but  discussed  questions  of  primogeniture  and  heredi-  different  sense,  and  blushed  as  he  remembered  his 
tary  legislation,  in  reference  to  their  fitness  for  visit  to  Nuncombe  Putney. 

countries  which  were  gradually  emerging  from  feu-  “  He  thinks  almost  more  of  your  happioess  than 

dal  systems,  with  an  equanimity,  an  impartiality,  he  does  of  mine,”  said  Caroline ;  “  whicn  is  n’t  fair, 

and  a  perseverance  which  soon  convinced  those  jis  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Stanbury  will  not  reciprocate 

who  listened  to  him  where  he  had  learned  his  pres-  the  attention.  And  now,  dear,  when  are  we  to  see 

ent  lessons.  “  The  conservative  nature  of  your  you  ?  ” 

institutions,  sir,”  he  said  to  poor  Sir  Marmaduke  at  “  Who  on  earth  can  say  ?  ” 

the  Baths  of  Lucca  a  very  few  days  before  the  mar-  “  I  suppose  Mr.  Stanbury  would  say  something, 

riage,  “  has  to  be  studied  with  great  care  before  its  only  he  is  not  here.” 


effects  can  be  appreciated  in  reference  to  a  people, 
who,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  have  more 


“  And  papa  won’t  send  my  letter,”  said  Nora. 

“  You  are  sure  that  you  will  not  go  out  to  the 


in  their  composition  of  constitutional  reverence  than  Islands  with  him  ?  ” 

of  educated  intelligence.”  Sir  Marmaduke,  having  “  Quite  sure,”  said  Nora.  “  I  have  made  up  my 
suffered  before,  had  endeavored  to  bolt ;  but  the  mind  so  far  as  that.” 


American  had  caught  him  and  pinned  him,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Mandarins  was  impotent  in  his 


“  And  what  will  your  sister  do  ?  ” 

“  I  think  she  will  stay.  I  think  she  will  say  good 


hands.  “  The  position  of  the  great  peer  of  Parlia-  by  to  papa  and  mamma  here  in  Florence.” 
ment  is  doubtless  very  splendid,  amt  may  be  very  “  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  she  should  not  leave 

useful,”  continued  Mr.  Spalding,  who  was  intending  her  husband  here  in  Italy,”  said  Mr.  Glascock, 

to  bring  round  his  argument  to  the  evil  doings  of  “  She  has  not  told  us  with  certainty,”  said  Nora 
certain  scandalously  extravagant  young  lords,  and  “  but  I  feel  sure  that  she  will  stay.  Papa  thinks  she 
to  offer  a  suggestion  that  in  such  cases  a  committee  ought  to  g6  with  them  to  London.” 
of  aged  and  respected  peers  should  sit  and  decide  “  Your  papa  seems  to  have  two  very  intractable 
whether  a  second  son,  or  some  other  heir,  should  not  daughters,”  said  Caroline. 

be  called  to  the  inheritance  both  of  the  title  and  the  “  As  for  me,”  declared  Nora,  solemnly,  “  nothing 
proper^.  But  Mrs.  Spalding  had  seen  the  suffer-  shall  make  me  go  back  to  the  Islands,  —  unless  Mr. 
inp  of  Sir  Mannaduke,  and  had  rescued  him.  Stanbury  should  tell  me  to  do  so.” 

“  Mr.  Spalding,”  she  had  said,  “  it  is  too  late  for  poll-  “  And  they  sUrt  at  the  end  of  July  ’?  ” 

tics,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  has  come  out  here/or  a  holi-  “  On  the  last  Saturday.” 

day.”  Then  she  took  her  husband  by  the  arm,  and  “  And  what  will  you  do  then,  Nora  ?  ” 

led  him  away  helpless.  “  I  believe  there  are  casual  wards  that  people  go 


In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  to  the  success,  —  if  to.” 
aught  can  be  said  to  be  a  drawback  on  success  of  “  Casual  wards  1  ”  said  Caroline, 

which  the  successful  one  is  unconscious,  —  the  mar-  “  Miss  Rowley  is  condescending  to  poke  her  fun 

riage  was  prepared  with  great  splendor,  and  every-  at  you,”  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

body  who  was  anybody  in  Florence  was  to  be  pres-  “  She  is  quite  welcome,  and  shall  poke  as  much  as 

ent.  There  were  only  to  be  four  bridesmaids,  Caro-  she  likes ;  only  we  must  be  serious  now.  If  it  be 
line  herself  having  strongly  objected  to  a  greater  necessary,  we  will  get  back  by  the  end  of  July, — 
number.  As  Wallachia  Petrie  had  fled  at  the  first  won’t  we,  Charles  V  ”  » 

note  of  preparation  for  these  trivial  and  unpalatable  “  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Nora. 
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“What,  give  up  your  honeymoon  to  provide  me 
with  board  and  lodgings  1  Ilow  can  you  suppose 
that  I  am  so  selfish  or  so  helpless  ?  1  would  go  to  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Outhouse.” 

“  We  know  that  that  would  n’t  do,”  said  Caroline. 
“  You  might  as  well  be  in  Italy  as  far  as  Mr.  Stan- 
bury  is  concerned.” 

“  If  Miss  Rowley  would  go  to  Monkhams,  she  might 
wait  for  us,”  suggested  Air.  Glascock.  “  Old  Airs. 
Richards  is  there  ;  and  though  of  course  she  would 
be  dull  —  ” 

“  It  is  quite  unnecessary,”  said  Nora.  “  I  shall 
take  a  two-pair  back  in  a  respectable  feminine  quar¬ 
ter,  like  any  other  young  woman  who  wants  such 
accommodation,  and  shaU  wait  there  till  my  young 
man  can  come  and  give  me  his  arm  to  church. 
That  is  about  the  way  we  shall  do  it.  1  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  give  myself  any  airs.  Air.  Glascock,  or  mwe 
any  di&culties.  Papa  is  always  talking  to  me  about 
chairs  and  tables  and  frying-pans,  and  I  shall  prac¬ 
tise  to  do  with  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  As  I  am 
headstrong  about  having  my  young  man,  —  and  I 
own  that  I  am  headstrong  about  that,  —  I  guess  I ’ve 
got  to  fit  myself  for  that  sort  of  life.”  And  Nora,  as 
she  said  this,  pronounced  her  words  with  something 
of  a  nasal  twang,  imitating  certain  countrywomen  of 
her  friend’s. 

“  1  like  to  hear  you  joking  about  it,  Nora,  be¬ 
cause  your  voice  is  so  cheery  and  you  are  so  bright 
when  you  joke.  But,  nevertheless,  one  has  to  be 
reasonable,  and  to  look  the  facts  in  the  £u:e.  1 
don’t  see  how  you  are  to  be  left  in  London  alone, 
and  you  know  that  your  aunt,  Mrs.  Outhouse,  —  or, 
at  any  rate,  your  uncle,  —  would  not  receive  you 
except  on  receiving  some  strong  anti-Stanbury 
pledge.” 

“  I  certainly  shall  not  ^ve  an  anti  -  Stanbury 
pledge.” 

“  And,  therefore,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  You 
will  have  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  London,  in 
all  the  bustle  of  their  departure,  and  I  declare  I 
think  that  at  the  last  moment  you  will  go  with 
them.” 

*“  Never,  —  unless  he  says  so.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  you  are  even  to  meet  —  ‘  him,’ 
and  talk  it  over.” 

“  I  ’ll  manage  that.  Aly  promise  not  to  write  lasts 
only  while  we  are  in  Italy.” 

“  1  think  we  bad  better  get  back  to  England, 
Charles,  and  take  pity  on  this  poor  destitute  one.” 

“  If  you  talk  of  such  a  thing,  I  will  swear  that  I 
will  never  go  to  Alonkhams.  You  will  find  that  I 
shall  manage  it.  It  may  be  that  1  shall  do  some¬ 
thing  very  shocking,  —  so  that  all  your  patronage 
will  hardly  be  able  to  bring  me  round  afterwards ; 
but  I  will  do  something  that  will  serve  my  purpose. 
1  have  not  gone  so  &r  as  this  to  be  turned  beck 
now.”  Nora,  as  she  spoke  of  having  “  gone  so  far,” 
was  looking  at  Mr.  Glascock,  who  was  seated  in  an 
easy  arm-chair  close  to  the  girl  whom  he  was  to 
make  his  wife  on  the  morrow,  and  she  was  thinking, 
no  doubt,  of  the  visit  which  he  had  made  to  Nun- 
combe  Putney,  and  of  the  first  irretrievable  step 
which  she  had  taken -when  she  told  him  that  her 
love  was  given  to  another.  That  had  been  her 
Rubicon.  And  though  there  had  been  periods  with 
her  since  the  passing  of  it  in  which  she  nad  felt  that 
she  had  crossed  it  in  vain,  that  she  had  thrown  away 
the  splendid  security  of  the  other  bank  without 
obtaining  the  perilous  object  of  her  ambition,  though 
there  h^  been  moments  in  which  she  had  almost 
regretted  her  own  courage  and  noble  action,  still. 


having  passed  the  river,  there  was  nothing  for  her 
but  to  go  on  to  Rome.  She  was  not  going  to  be 
stopped  now  by  the  want  of  a  house  in  which  to 
hide  herself  for  a  few  weeks.  She  was  without 
money,  except  so  much  as  her  mother  might  be 
able,  almost  surreptitiously  to  give  her.  She  was 
without  friends  to  help  her,  —  except  these  who 
were  now  with  her,  whose  friendship  had  come  to 
her  in  so  singular  a  manner,  and  whose  power  to  aid 
her  at  the  present  moment  was  crueUy  curtailed  by 
their  own  circumstances.  Nothing  was  settled  as  to 
her  own  maniage.  In  consequence  of  the  promise 
that  had  been  extorted  from  her  that  she  should  not 
correspond  with  Stanbury,  she  knew  nothing  of  his 
present  wishes  or  intention.  Her  father  was  so  of- 
tended  by  her  firmness  that  he  would  hardly  speak 
to  her.  And  it  was  evident  to  her  that  her  mother, 
though  disposed  to  yield,  was  still  in  hopes  that  her 
daughter,  in  the  press  and  difficulty  of  the  moment, 
would  allow  herself  to  be  carried  away  with  the  rest 
of  the  family  to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  She 
knew  all  this,  —  but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  would  not  be  carried  away.  It  was  not  very 
pleasant,  the  thought  that  she  would  be  obliged  at  last 
to  ask  her  young  man,  as  she  called  him,  to  provide 
for  her ;  but  she  would  do  that  and  trust  herself 
altogether  in  his  hands  sooner  than  be  taken  to  the 
Antipodes.  “  I  can  be  very  resolute  if  I  please,  my 
dear,”  she  said,  looking  at  Caroline.  Air.  Glascock 
almost  thought  that  she  must  have  intended  to  ad¬ 
dress  him. 

They  sat  there  discussing  the  matter  for  some 
time  through  the  long,  cool  evening  hours,  but  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  settled  further,  —  except  that  Nora 
would  write  to  her  friend  as  soon  as  her  alfajrs  had 
begun  to  shape  themselves  after  her  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  :  at  last  Caroline  went  into  the  house,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  Air.  Glascock  was  alone  with  Nora. 
He  had  remained,  determining  that  the  moment 
should  come,  but  now  that  it  was  there,  he  was  for 
a  while  unable  to  say  the  words  that  he  wished  to 
utter.  At  last  he  s|^e.  “  Miss  Rowley,  Caroline 
is  so  eager  to  be  your  friend.” 

“  I  know  she  is,  and  I  do  love  her  so  dearly. 
But,  without  joke.  Air.  Glascock,  there  will  be  as  it 
were  a  great  gulf  between  us.” 

“  I  do  not  know  that  there  need  be  any  gulf,  great 
or  little.  But  I  did  not  mean  to  allude  to  that 
What  1  want  to  say  is  this.  Aly  feelings  are  not  a 
bit  less  warm  or  sincere  than  hers.  You  know  of  old 
that  I  am  not  very  good  at  expressing  myself.” 

“  1  know  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“  There  is  no  such  gulf  as  what  you  speak  of.  AU 
that  is  mostly  gone  by,  and  a  nobleman  in  England, 
though  he  has  advantages  as  a  'gentleman,  is  no 
more  than  a  gentleman.  But  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  1  am  saying  now.  I  shall  never  forget 
my  journey  to  Devonshire.  I  won’t  pretend  to  say 
now  that  I  regret  its  result.” 

“  I  am  quite  sure  you  don’t.” 

“  No,  1  do  not,  though  I  thought  then  that  I 
should  regret  it  always.  But  remember  this.  Alias 
Rowley,  —  that  you  can  never  ask  me  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  I  will  not,  if  possible,  do  for  you.  You 
are  in  some  little  difficulty  now.” 

“It  will  disappear,  AJr.  Glascock.  Difficulties 
always  do.” 

“  But  we  will  do  anything  that  we  are  wanted  to 
do ;  and  should  a  certain  event  take  place  —  ” 

“  It  will  take  place  some  day.” 

“  Then  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  make 
Mr.  Stanbury  and  his  wife  quite  at  home  at  Alonk- 
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hams.”  After  that  he  took  Nora’s  hand  and  kissed  it, 
and  at  that  moment  Caroline  came  back  to  them. 

“  To-morrow,  Mr.  Glascock,”  she  said,  “  you  will, 

I  belieTC,  be  at  liberty  to  kiss  everybody ;  but  to-day 
you  should  be  more  discreet” 

It  was  generally  admitted  among  the  various  le¬ 
gations  in  Florence  that  there  had  not  been  such  a 
wedding  in  the  city  of  flowers  since  it  had  become 
the  capital  of  Italia.  Mr.  Glascock  and  Miss  Spald¬ 
ing  were  married  in  the  chapel  of  the  legation,  —  a 
legation  chapel  on  the  ground -floor  having  been  ex¬ 
temporized  ror  the  occasion.  This  greatly  enhanced 
the  pleasantness  of  the  thing,  and  saved  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  matrons  and  bridesmaids  packing  them¬ 
selves  and  their  finery  into  close,  fusty  carriages. 

A  portion  of  the  guests  attended  in  the  chapel,  and 
the  remainder,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  were 
found  strolling  about  the  shady  gai^en.  The  whole 
affair  of  the  breakfast  was  very  splendid  and  lasted 
some  hours.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  whisked  away  with  a  pair  of  gray 
horses  to  the  railway  station,  and  before  the  last 
toast  of  the  day  had  been  proposed  by  the  Belgian 
Councillor  of  Legation,  they  were  half-way  up  the 
Apennines  on  their  road  to  Bologna.  Mr.  Spalding 
benaved  himself  like  a  man  on  the  occasion.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  spared  in  the  way  of  expense,  and  when  he 
mMe  that  celebrated  speech,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  republican  virtue  of  the  new  world  had 
linked  itself  in  a  happy  alliance  yrith  the  aristocratic 
splendor  of  the  old,  and  went  on  with  a  simile  about 
the  lion  and  the  lamb,  everybody  accepted  it  with 
good-humor  in  spite  of  its  being  a  little  too  long  for 
the  occasion. 

“  It  has  gone  off  very  well,  mamma ;  has  it  not  ?  ” 
said  Nora,  as  she  returned  home  with  her  mother  to 
her  lodgings. 

“  Yes,  mv  dear ;  much,  I  fancy,  as  these  things 
generally  do.” 

“  I  thought  it  was  so  nice.  And  she  looked  so 
very  well.  And  he  was  so  pleasant,  and  so  much 
like  a  gentleman,  —  not  noisy,  you  know,  —  and  yet 
not  too  serious.” 

“  I  dare  say,  my  love.” 

“  It  is  easy  enough,  mamma,  for  a  girl  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  for  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  wear  her 
clothes  and  look  as  pretty  as  she  can.  And  if  she 
cries  and  has  a  red  nose,  it  b  forgiven  her.  But  a 
man  has  so  difficult  a  part  to  play !  If  he  tries  to 
carry  himself  as  though  it  were  not  a  special  occa¬ 
sion,  he  looks  like  a  fool  that  way  ;  and  if  he  is  very 
special,  he  looks  like  a  fool  the  other  way.  I  thought 
Mr.  Glascock  did  it  very  well.”  j 

“  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear,  I  did  not  observe 
him.”  I 


ing  her.  They  were  alone  together,  their  party 
having  been  too  large  for  one  carriage,  and  Sff 
Marmaduke  having  taken  his  two  younger  daugh¬ 
ters.  “  Of  course,  I  feel  it,”  sai(i  Lady  Rowley, 
through  her  tears.  “  It  would  have  been  such  a  po¬ 
sition  for  my  child !  And  that  young  man,  —  with¬ 
out  a  shilling  in  the  world  ;  and  writing  in  that  way, 
just  for  bare  bread !  ”  Nora  had  nothing  more  to 
say.  A  feeling  that  in  herself  would  have  been 
base  was  simply  affectionate  and  maternal  in  her 
mother.  It  was  impossible  that  she  should  make 
her  mother  see  it  as  she  saw  it. 

There  was  but  one  intervening  day  and  then  the 
Rowleys  returned  to  England.  There  had  been,  as 
it  were,  a  tacit  agreement  among  them  that,  in 
spite  of  all  their  troubles,  their  holiday  should  be  a 
holiday  up  to  the  time  of  the  Glascock  marriage. 
Then  must  commence  at  once  the  stem  necessity  of 
their  return  home,  —  home,  not  only  to  England, 
but  to  those  Antipodean  islands  from  'which  it  was 
too  probable  that  some  of  them  might  never  come 
back.  And  the  difficulties  in  their  way  seemed  to 
be  almost  insuperable.  First  of  all,  there  was  to  be 
the  parting  from  Emily  Trevelyan.  She  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  remain  in  Florence,  and  had  written  to 
her  husband  saying  that  she  would  do  so,  and  de¬ 
claring  her  willingness  to  go  out  to  him,  or  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  in  Florence  at  any  time  and  in  any  man¬ 
ner  that  he  might  appoint.  She  had  taken  this  as  a  j 
first  step,  intending  to  go  to  Casalunga  very  shortly,  I 
even  though  she  should  receive  no  answer  from 
him.  The  parting  between  her  and  her  mother  and 
father  and  sisters  was  very  bitter.  Sir  Marmaduke, 
as  he  had  become  estranged  from  Nora,  had  grown  |; 
to  be  more  and  more  gentle  and  loving  with  his  el-  ; 
der  daughter,  and  was  nearly  overcome  at  the  idea  | 
of  leaving  her  in  a  strange  land,  with  a  husband  near  ' 
her,  mad,  and  yet  not  within  her  custody.  But  he 
could  do  nothing  —  could  hardly  say  a  word  —  j 
toward  opposing  her.  Though  her  husband  was  - 
mad,  he  supplied  her  with  means  of  living;  and 
when  she  said  that  it  was  her  du(^  do  be  near  him,  | 
her  father  could  not  deny  it.  The  parting  came,  ij 
“  I  will  return  to  you  the  moment  you  send  to  me,” 
were  Nora’s  lut  words  to  her  sister.  “  I  don’t  sup-  j 
pose  I  shall  send,”  said  Emily.  “  I  shall  try  to  bear 
it  without  assistance.”  i 

Then  the  journey  from  Italy  to  England  was  , 
made  without  much  gratification  or  excitement,  and  ^ 
the  Rowley  family  again  found  themselves  at  Gregg's  . 
Hotel. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVHI. 


“  I  did,  —  narrowly.  He  had  n’t  tied  his  cravat 
at  all  nicely.” 

“  How  you  could  think  of  his  cravat,  Nora,  with 
such  memories  as  you  must  have,  and  such  regrets, 
I  cannot  understand.” 

“  Mamma,  my  memories  of  Mr.  Glascock  are 
pleasant  memories,  and  as  for  regrets,  —  I  have  not 
one.  Can  I  regret,  mamma,  that  I  did  not  marry  a 
man  whom  I  did  not  love,  —  and  that  I  rejected 
him  when  I  knew  that  I  loved  another  You  can¬ 
not  mean  that,  mamma.” 

“  I  know  this,  —  that  I  was  thinking  all  the  time 
how  proud  I  should  have  been,  and  how  much  more 
fortunate  he  would  have  been,  had  you  been  stand¬ 
ing  there  instead  of  that  American  young  woman.” 
As  she  said  this.  Lady  Rowley  burst  into  tears, 
and  Nora  could  only  answer  her  mother  by  embrac- 


CBOFPER  AND  BUBGKSS. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  Exeter  and  look  after 
Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  and  Miss  Dorothy  Stanbury. 
It  is  rather  hard  upon  readers  that  they  should  be 
thus  hurried  from  the  completion  of  hyineneals  at 
Florence,  to  the  preparations  for  other  hymeneals 
in  Devonshire ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  a  complex 
story  to  be  entangled  with  many  weddings  towards 
its  close.  In  this  little  history  there  are,  we  fear, 
three  or  four  more  to  come.  We  will  not  anticipate 
by  alluding  prematurely  to  Hugh  Stanbury’s  treach¬ 
ery,  or  death, —  or  the  possibility  that  he  after  all 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  real  descendant  of  the  true 
Lord  Peterborough  and  the  actual  inheritor  of  the 
title  and  estate  ofMonkhams,  nor  will  we  speak  of 
Nora’s  certain  fortitude  under  either  of  these  emer¬ 
gencies.  But  the  instructed  reader  must  be  aware 
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that  Camilla  French  ought  to  have  a  husband  found 
for  her.  That  Colonel  Osborne  should  be  caught 
in  some  matrimonial  trap,  —  as,  how  otherwise 
should  he  be  fitly  punished? — and  that  something 
should  be  at  least  attempted  for  Priscilla  Stanbury, 
who  from  the  first  has  been  intended  to  be  the  real 
heroine  of  these  pages.  That  Martha  should  marry 
Giles  Hickbody  and  Barty  Burgess  run  away  with 
Mrs.  MacHugh  is  of  course  evident  to  the  meanest 
novel-expounding  capacity ;  but  the  fate  of  Brooke 
Burgess  and  of  Dorothy  will  require  to  be  evolved 
with  some  delicacy  and  much  detail. 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
day.  In  the  first  place,  Miss  Stanbury  was  not 
very  well,  —  and  then  she  was  very  fidgety.  She 
must  see  Brooke  again  before  the  day  was  fixed, 
and  after  seeing  Brooke  she  must  see  her  lawyer. 
“To  have  a  lot  of  money  to  look  after  is  more 
plague  than  profit,  my  dear,”  she  said  to  Dorothy 
one  day,  —  “particularly  when  you  don’t  quite 
know  what  j^ou  ought  to  do  with  it.”  Dorothy  had 
always  avoided  any  conversation  with  her  aunt 
about  money  since  the  first  moment  in  which  she 
had  thought  of  accepting  Brooke  Burgess  as  her 
husband.  She  knew  that  her  aunt  had  some  feel¬ 
ing  which  made  her  averse  to  the  idea  that  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  property  which  she  had  inherited  should 
be  enjoyed  by  a  Stanbury  after  her  death,  and 
Dorothy,  guided  by  this  knowledge,  had  almost  con¬ 
vinced  herself  that  her  love  for  Brooke  was  treason 
either  against  him  or  against  her  aunt  If,  bpr 
engaging  herself  to  him,  sne  should  rob  him  of  his 
inheritance,  how  bitter  a  burden  to  him  would  her 
love  have  been !  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  should 
reward  her  aunt  for  all  that  had  been  done  for  her 
by  forcing  herself,  a  Stanbury,  into  a  position  not 
intended  for  her,  bow  base  would  be  her  ingratitude  1 
These  thoughts  had  troubled  her  much,  and  had 
always  prevented  her  from  answering  any  of  her 
aunt’s  chance  allusions  to  the  property.-  For  her, 
things  had  at  last  gone  very  right.  She  did  not 
quite  know  how  it  had  come  about,  but  she  was 
pngaged  to  marry  the  man  she  loved.  And  her 
aunt  was,  at  any  rate,  reconciled  to  the  marriage. 
But  when  Miss  Stanbury  declared  that  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do  about  the  property,  Dorothy  could 
only  hold  her  tongue.  She  had  had  plenty  to  say 
when  it  had  been  suggested  to  her  that  the  marriage 
should  be  put  off  yet  for  a  short  while,  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  Brooke  should  come  again  to  Exeter. 
She  swore  that  she  did  not  care  for  how  long  it  was 
put  off,  —  only  that  she  hoped  it  might  not  be  put 
off  altogether.  And  as  for  Brooke’s  coming,  that, 
for  the  present,  would  be  very  much  nicer  than 
being  married  oht  of  hand  at  once.  Dorothy,  in 
truth,  was  not  at  all  in  a  hurry  to  be  married,  but 
she  would  have  liked  to  have  had  her  lover  always 
coming  and  going.  Since  the  courtship  had  become 
a  thing  permitted,  she  had  had  the  privilege  of 
welcoming  him  twice  at  the  house  in  the  Close ;  and 
that  running  down  to  meet  him  in  the  little  front 
parlor,  and  the  getting  up  to  make  his  breakfhst  for 
him  as  he  started  in  the  morning,  were  among  the 
happiest  epochs  of  her  life.  And  then,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  breakfast  was  eaten,  —  and  he  was  gone, 
she  would  sit  down  to  write  him  a  letter.  O  those 
letters,  so  beautifhlly  crossed,  more  than  one  of 
which  was  copied  from  beginning  to  end  because 
some  word  in  it  was  not  thought  to  be  sweet  enough ; 
—  what  a  heaven  of  happiness  they  were  to  her ! 
The  writing  of  the  first  had  disturbed  her  greatly, 
and  she  had  almost  repented  of  the  privilege  before 


it  Was  ended ;  but  with  the  first  and  second  the  diffi¬ 
culties  had  disappeared ;  and,  had  she  not  felt  some¬ 
what  ashamed  of  the  occupation,  she  could  have  sat 
at  her  desk  and  written  him  letters  all  day.  Brooke 
would  answer  them,  with  fair  regularity,  but  in  a 
most  cursory  manner,  —  sending  seven  or  eight  lines 
in  return  for  two  sheets  fully  crossed ;  but  this  did 
not  discompose  her  in  the  least.  He  was  worked 
hard  at  his  office,  and  had  hundreds  of  other  things 
to  do.  He,  too,  could  say — so  thought  Dorothy  — 
more  in  eight  lines  than  she  could  put  into  as  many 
pages. 

She  was  quite  happy  when  she  was  told  that  the 
marriage  could  not  take  place  till  August,  but  that 
Brooke  must  come  again  in  July.  Brooke  did  come 
in  the  first  week  of  July,  and  somewhat  horrified 
Dorothy,  he  declaring  to  her  that  Miss  Stanbury  was 
unreasonable.  “  If  1  insist  upon  leaving  London  so 
often  for  a  day  or  two,”  said  he,  “  how  am  I  to  get 
anything  like  leave  of  absence  when  the  time 
comes  V  ”  In  answer  to  this,  Dorothy  tried  to  make 
him  understand  that  business  should  not  be  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  that,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  she  could 
do  very  well  without  that  trip  abroad  which  he  had 
proposed  for  her.  “  1  ’m  not  going  to  be  done  in 
that  way,”  said  Brooke.  “  And  now  that  I  am  here 
she  has  nothing  to  say  to  me.  I ’ve  told  her  a  dozen 
times  that  I  don’t  want  to  know  anything  about  her 
will,  and  that  I  ’ll  take  it  all  for  granted.  There  is 
something  to  be  settled  on  you,  that  she  calls  her 
own.” 

“  She  is  so  generous,  Brooke.” 

“  She  is  generous  enough,  but  she  is  very  whimsi¬ 
cal.  She  is  going  to  make  her  whole  will  over 
again  now.  And  now  she  wants  to  send  some  mes¬ 
sage  to  Uncle  Barty.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is  yet, 
but  I  am  to  take  it.  As  far  as  I  can  understand, 
she  has  sent  all  the  way  to  London  for  me,  in  order 
that  I  may  take  a  message  across  the  Close.” 

I  “  You  talk  as  though  it  were  very  disagreeable 
coming  to  Exeter,”  said  Dorothy,  with  a  little  pout. 

“  So  it  is,  very  disagreeable.” 

“  O  Brooke  !  ” 

“  Very  disagreeable  if  our  marriage  is  to  be  put 
off  by  it.  I  think  it  will  be  so  much  nicer  making 
love  somewhere  on  the  Rhine  than  having  snatches 
of  it  here,  and  talking  all  the  time  about  wills  and 
tenements  and  settlements.”  As  he  smd  this,  with 
his  arm  round  her  waist  and  his  face  quite  close  to 
hers,  —  showing  thereby  that  he  was  not  altogether 
averse  even  to  his  present  privileges,  —  she  forgave 
him. 

On  that  same  afternoon,  just  before  the  banking 
hours  were  over,  Brooke  went  across  to  the  house  of 
Cropper  and  Burgess,  having  first  been  closeted  for 
nearly  an  hour  with  his  aunt,  —  and,  as  he  went,  his 
step  was  sedate  and  his  air  was  serious.  He  foiind 
his  uncle  Barty,  and  was  not  very  long  in  delivering 
his  message.  It  was  to  this  effect,  —  that  Miss 
Stanbury  particularljr  wished  to  see  Mr.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Burgess  on  business,  at  some  hour  on  that  af¬ 
ternoon  or  that  evening.  Brooke  himself  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  regard  to  which 
this  singular  interview  was  desired ;  but  it  was 
not  a  part  of  his  duty  to  communicate  any  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  it.  It  had  been  necessary  that  his 
i  consent  to  certain  arrangements  should  be  asked  be- 
I  fore  the  invitation  to  Barty  Burgess  could  be  given ; 

I  but  his  present  mission  was  conmied  to  an  authority 
to  give  the  invitation. 

Old  Mr.  Burgess  was  much  surprised,  and  was  at 
first  disposed  to  decline  the  proposition  made  by  the 
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“  old  harridan,”  as  he  called  her.  He  had  never 
put  any  restraint  on  his  language  in  talking  of  Miss 
Stanbury  with  his  nephew,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
do  BO  now,  because  she  had  taken  a  new  vagary 
into  her  head.  But  there  was  something  in  his 
nephew's  manner  which  at  last  induced  him  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  rationally. 

And  you  don’t  know  what  it ’s  all  about,”  said 
Uncle  Barty. 

“  I  can’t  quite  say  that.  I  suppose  I  do  know 
pretty  well.  At  any  rate,  I  know  enough  to  think 
that  you  ought  to  come.  But  I  must  not  say  what 
it  is.” 

“  Will  it  do  me  or  anybody  else  any  good  ?  ” 

“  It  can’t  do  you  any  harm.  She  won’t  eat  you.” 

But  she  can  abuse  me  like  a  pickpocket  and  I 
should  return  it,  and  then  there  would  be  a  scolding 
match.  I  always  have  kept  out  of  her  way,  and  I 
think  I  had  better  do  so  still.” 

Nevertheless,  Brooke  prevailed,  —  or  rather  the 
feeling  of  curiosity  which  was  naturally  engendered 
prevailed.  For  very,  very  man^'  years  Barty  Bur¬ 
gees  had  never  entered  or  left  his  own  house  of  busi¬ 
ness  without  seeing  the  door  of  that  in  which  Miss 
Stanbury  lived,  —  and  he  had  never  seen  that  door 
without  a  feeling  of  detestation  for  the  owner  of  it. 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  more  rational  feeling 
on  his  part  had  he  confined  his  hatred  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  brother,  by  whose  will  Miss  Stanbury  had 
been  enriched,  and  he  had  been,  as  he  thought,  im¬ 
poverished.  But  there  had  been  a  contest,  and  liti¬ 
gation,  and  disputes  and  contradictions,  and  a  long 
course  of  those  incidents  in  life  which  lead  to  ran¬ 
cor  and  ill  bloo<l,  after  the  death  of  the  former 
Brooke  Burgess ;  and,  as  the  n^ult  of  all  this.  Miss 
Stanbury  held  the  property  and  Barty  Burgess  held 
his  hatred.  He  had  never  been  ashamed  of  it,  and 
had  spoken  his  mind  out  to  all  who  would  hear  him. 
And,  to  give  Miss  Stanbury  her  due,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  had  hardly  been  behind  him  in  the 
warmth  of  her  expression,  —  of  which  old  Barty  was 
well  aware.  He  hated,  and  knew  that  he  was 
hated  in  return.  And  he  knew,  or  thought  that  he 
knew,  that  his  enemy  was  not  a  woman  to  relent  be¬ 
cause  old  age  and  weakness  and  the  fear  of  death 
was  coming  on  her.  His  enemy,  with  all  her  faults, 
was  no  coward.  It  could  not  be  that  now  at  the 
eleventh  hour  she  should  desire  to  reconcile  him  by 
any  act  of  tardy  justice,  —  nor  did  he  wish  to  be 
reconciled  at  this  the  eleventh  hour.  His  hatred 
was  a  pleasant  excitement  to  him.  His  abuse  of 
Miss  Stanbury  was  a  chosen  recreation.  His  unut¬ 
tered  daily  curse,  as  he  looked  over  to  her  door,  was 
a  relief  to  him.  Nevertheless,  he  would  go.  As 
Brooke  had  said,  —  no  harm  could  come  of  his  going. 
He  would  go,  and  at  least  listen  to  her  proposition. 

About  seven  in  the  evening  his  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door.  Miss  Stanbury  was  sitting  in  the  small 
up-stairs  parlor,  dressed  in  her  second-best  gown, 
and  was  prepared  with  considerable  stiffness  and 
state  for  the  occasion.  Dorothy  was  with  her,  but 
was  desired  in  a  quick  voice  to  hurry  away  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  knock  was  heard,  as  though  old  Barty 
would  have  jumped  from  the  hall-door  into  the  room 
at  a  bound.  Dorothy  collected  herself  with  a  little 
start.,  and  went  without  a  word.  She  had  heard 
much  of  Barty  Burgess,  but  had  never  spoken  to 
him,  and  was  subject  to  a  feeling  of  great  awe  when 
she  would  remember  that  the  grim  old  man  of  whom 
she  had  heard  so  much  evil  would  soon  be  her  uncle. 
According  to  arrangement,  Mr.  Burgess  was  shown  up 
stairs  by  his  nephew.  Barty  Burgess  had  been  born 


in  this  very  house,  but  had  not  been  inside  the  walls  of 
it  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  also  was  somewhat 
awed  by  the  occasion,  and  followed  his  nephew 
without  a  word.  Brooke  was  to  remain  at  hand,  so 
that  he  might  be  summoned  should  he  be  wanted ; 
but  it  had  been  decided  by  Miss  Stanbury  that  he 
should  not  be  pi  esent  at  the  interview.  As  soon  as 
her  visitor  entered  the  room  she  rose  in  &  stately 
way,  and  courtesied,  propping  herself  with  one  hand 
upon  the  table  as  she  did  so.  She  looked  him  full 
in  the  face  meanwhile,  and  courtesying  a  second 
time  asked  him  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him.  She  did  it  all  very  well,  and 
it  may  be  surmised  that  she  had  rehearsed  the  little 
scene,  perhaps  more  than  once,  when  nobody  was 
looking  at  her.  He  bowed  and  walked  round  to  the 
chair  and  seated  himself;  but  finding  that  he  wasso 
placed  that  he  could  not  see  his  neighbor’s  face,  he 
moved  his  chair.  He  was  not  going  to  fight  such  a 
duel  as  this  with  the  disadvantage  of  the  sun  in  Ids 
eyes. 

Hitherto  there  had  hardly  been  a  word  spoken. 
Miss  Stanbury  had  muttered  something  as  she  was 
courtesying,  and  Barty  Burgess  had  made  some  re¬ 
turn.  Then  she  began:  “Mr.  Burgess,”  she  said, 
“I  am  indebted  to  you  for  your  complaisance  in 
coming  here  at  my  request.”  To  this  he  bowed 
again.  “  I  should  not  have  ventured  thus  to  trouble 
you  were  it  not  that  years  are  dealing  more  hardly 
with  me  than  they  are  with  you,  and  that  I  could 
not  have  ventured  to  discuss  a  matter  of  deep  inter¬ 
est  otherwise  than  in  my  own  room.”  It  was  her 
room  now,  certainly,  by  law ;  but  Barty  Burgess  re¬ 
membered  it  when  it  was  his  mother’s  room,  and 
when  she  used  to  give  them  all  their  meals  there,  — 
now  so  many,  many  years  ago  1  He  bowed  again 
and  said  not  a  word.  He  knew  well  that  she  could 
sooner  be  brought  to  her  point  by  his  silence  than  by 
his  speech. 

She  was  a  long  time  coming  to  her  point  Before 
she  could  do  so  she  was  forced  to  allude  to  times 
long  past,  and  to  subjects  which  she  found  it  very 
difficult  to  touch  without  saying  that  which  would 
either  belie  herself,  or  seem  to  be  severe  upon  him. 
Though  she  had  prepared  herself,  she  could  hardly 
get  the  words  spoken,  and  she  was  greatly  'mpeded 
by  the  obstinacy  of  his  silence.  But  at  last  her 
proposition  was  made  to  him.  She  told  him  that 
his  nephew,  Brooke,  was  about  to  be  married  to  her 
niece,  Dorothy ;  and  that  it  was  her  intention  to 
make  Brooke  her  heir  in  the  bulk  of  the  property 
which  she  had  received  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  Brooke  Burgess.  “  Indeed,”  she  said,  “  all  that 
I  received  at  your  brother’s  hands  shall  go  back 
to  your  brother’s  family  unimpaifed.”  He  only 
bowed,  and  would  not  s^  a  word.  Then  she  went 
on  to  say  that  it  had  at  first  been  a  matter  to  her 
of  deep  regret  that  Brooke  should  have  set  his  af¬ 
fections  upon  her  niece,  as  there  had  been  in  her 
mind  a  strong  desire  that  none  of  her  own  people 
should  enjoy  the  reversion  of  the  wealth,  which  she 
had  always  regarded  as  being  hers  only  for  the  term 
of  her  life ;  but  that  she  had  found  that  the  young 
people  had  been  so  much  in  earnest,  and  that  her 
own  feeling  had  been  so  near  akin  to  a  prejudice, 
that  she  had  yielded.  When  this  was  said,  Barty 
smiled  instead  of  bowing,  and  Miss  Stanbury  fe|t 
that  there  might  be  something  worse  even  than  his 
silence.  His  smile  told  her  that  he  believed  her  to 
be  lying.  Nevertheless,  she  went  on.  She  was  not 
fool  enough  to  suppose  that  the  whole  nature  of  the 
man  was  to  be  changed  by  a  few  words  from  her. 
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So  she  went  on.  The  marriage  was  a  thing  fixed, 
and  she  was  thinking  of  settlements,  and  talking  to 
lawyers  about  a  new  will. 

“  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  help  you,”  said  Barty, 
finding  that  a  longer  pause  than  usual  made  some 
word  from  him  absolutely  necessary. 

“  I  am  going  on  to  that,  and  I  regret  that  my 
story  should  detain  you  so  long.  Sir.  Burgess.” 
And  she  did  go  on.  She  had,  she  said,  made  some 
saving  out  other  income.  She  was  not  going  to 
trouble  Mr.  Burgess  with  this  matter,  —  only  that 
she  might  explain  to  him  that  what  she  would  at 
once  give  to  the  young  couple,  and  what  she  would 
settle  on  Dorothy  after  her  own  death,  would  all 
come  from  such  savin|^,  and  that  such  gifts  and  be¬ 
quests  would  not  diminish  the  family  property. 
Barty  again  smiled  as  he  heard  this,  and  Miss  Stan-' 
bury  in  her  heart  likened  him  to  the  Devil  in  person. 
But  still  she  went  on.  She  was  very  derirous  that 
Brooke  Burgess  should  come  and  live  at  Exeter. 
His  property  would  be  in  the  town  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  would  be  a  seemly  thing — such  were 
her  words  —  that  he  should  occupy  the  house  that 
had  belonged  to  his  grandfather  and  his  great-grand¬ 
father  ;  and  then,  moreover,  —  she  acknowledged 
that  she  spoke  selfishly,  —  she  dreaded 'the  idea  of 
being  left  alone  for  the  remainder  of  her  own  years. 
Her  proposition  at  last  was  uttered.  It  was  simply 
this,  —  that  Barty  Burgess  should  give  to  his  nephew, 
Brooke,  his  share  in  the  bank. 

“  I  am  damned  if  I  do !  ”  said  Barty  Burgess,  ris¬ 
ing  up  from  his  chair. 

But  before  he  had  left  the  room  he  had  agreed 
to  consider  the  proposition.  Miss  Stanbury  had  of 
course  known  that  any  such  suggestion  coming  from 
her  without  an  adeejuate  reason  assigned,  would 
have  been  mere  idle  wind.  She  was  prepared  with 
such  adeejuate  reason.  If  Mr.  Burgess  could  see 
his  way  to  make  the  proposed  transfer  of  his  share 
of  the  bank  business,  she.  Miss  Stanbury,  would 
hand  over  to  him,  for  his  life,  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  Burgess  property  which  lay  in  the  city,  the 
income  of  whicn  would  exceed  that  drawn  by  him 
from  the  business.  Would  he,  at  his  time  of  life, 
take  that  for  doing  nothing  which  he  now  got  for 
working  bard  ?  That  was  the  meaning  of  it.  And 
then,  too,  as  far  as  the  portion  of  the  property  went, 
—  and  it  extended  to  the  houses  owned  by  Miss 
Stanbury  on  the  bank  side  of  the  Close,  —  it  would 
belong  altogether  to  Barty  Burgess  for  his  Ufe. 
“It  will  simply  be  this,  Mr.  Burgess;  —  that  Brooke 
will  be  your  heir,  —  as  would  be  natural.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  it  would  be  at  all  natural,” 
said  he.  “  I  should  prefer  to  choose  my  own  heir.” 

“  No  doubt,  Mr.  Burgess  —  in  respect  to  your 
own  property,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

At  last  he  said  that  he  would  think  of  it,  and  con¬ 
sult  his  partner ;  and  then  he  got  up  to  take  his 
leave.  “  For  myself,”  said  ftliss  Stanbury,  “I 
would  wish  that  all  animosities  might  be  buried.” 

“We  can  say  that  they  are  buried,”  said  the 
grim  old  man  ;  “  but  nobody  will  believe  us.” 

“  What  matters,  if  we  could  believe  it  our¬ 
selves  ?  ” 

“  But  suppose  we  did  n’t  ?  I  don’t  believe  that 
much  good  can  come  from  talking  of  such  things. 
Miss  Stanbury.  You  and  I  have  grown  too  old  to 
swear  a  friendship.  I  will  think  of  this  thing,  and 
if  I  find  that  it  can  be  made  to  suit  without  much 
difficulty,  I  will  perhaps  entertain  it.”  Then  the 
interview  was  over,  and  old  Barty  made  his  way 
down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  house.  He  looked  over 


to  the  tenements  in  the  Close  which  were  offered  to 
him,  every  circumstance  of  each  one  of  which  he 
knew,  and  felt  that  he  might  do  worse.  Were  he 
to  leave  the  bank,  he  could  not  take  his  entire  in¬ 
come  with  him,  and  it  had  been  long  said  of  him 
that  he  ought  to  leave  it.  The  Croppers,  who  were  bis 
partners,  —  and  whom  he  had  never  loved,  —  would 
be  glad  to  welcome  in  his  place  one  of  the  old  family 
who  would  have  money  ;  and  then  the  name  would 
be  perpetuated  in  Exeter,  which,  even  to  Barty  Bur¬ 
gess,  was  something. 

On  that  night  the  scheme  was  divulged  to  Doro¬ 
thy,  and  she  was  in  ecstasies.  London  had  always 
sounded  bleak  and  distant  and  terrible  to  her  ;  and 
her  heart  had  misgiven  her  at  the  idea  of  leaving  her 
aunt  If  only  this  thing  might  be  arranged  I  When 
Brooke  spoke  the  next  morning  of  returning  at  once 
to  his  ofiice,  he  was  rebuked  by  both  the  ladies. 
What  was  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Office  to 
any  of  them,  when  matters  of  such  importance  were 
concerned?  But  Brooke  would  not  be  talked  out 
of  his  prudence.  He  was  very  willing  to  be  made  a 
banker  at  Exeter,  and  to  go  to  school  again  and 
learn  banking  business ;  but  he  would  not  throw  up 
his  occupation  in  London  till  he  knew  that  there 
was  another  ready  for  him  in  the  country.  One 
day  longer  he  spent  in  Exeter,  and  during  that  day 
he  was  more  than  once  with  his  uncle.  He  saw  al¬ 
so  the  Messrs.  Cropper,  and  was  considerably  chilled 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  at  first  seemed  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  proposition.  Indeed,  for  a  couple  of 
hours  he  thought  that  the  scheme  must  be  abandoned. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  Mr.  Barty  Burgess’s 
life  would  probably  be  short,  and  that  he  ( Barty ^ 
had  but  a  small  part  of  the  business  at  his  disposal. 
But  gradually  a  way  to  terms  was  seen,  —  not  quite 
so  simple  as  that  which  Miss  Stanbury  had  suggested  ; 
and  Brooke,  when  he  left  Exeter,  did  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  he,  after  all,  might  become  the  family  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  old  banking-house  of  the  Bur¬ 
gesses. 

“  And  how  long  will  it  take.  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  ” 
Dorothy  asked. 

“  Don’t  you  be  impatient,  my  dear.” 

“  I  am  not  the  least  impatient ;  but  of  course  I 
want  to  tell  mamma  and  Priscilla.  It  will  be  so 
nice  to  live  here  and  not  go  up  to  London.  Are 
we  to  stay  here,  —  in  this  very  house  V  ” 

“  Have  you  not  found  out  yet  that  Brooke  will 
be  likely  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  such 
things  ?  ” 

“  But  would  you  wish  us  to  live  here,  aunt  ?  ” 

“  I  hardly  know,  dear.  I  am  a  foolish  old  woman, 
and  cannot  say  what  I  would  wish.  I  cannot  bear 
to  be  alone.” 

“  Of  course  we  will  stay  with  you.” 

“  And  yet  I  should  be  jealous  if  I  were  not  mis¬ 
tress  of  my  own  house.” 

“  Of  course  you  will  be  mistress.” 

“  1  believe,  Dolly,  that  It  would  be  better  that  I 
should  die.  I  have  come  to  feel  that  I  can  do  more 
good  by  going  out  of  the  world  than  by  remaining  in 
It.”  Dorothy  hardly  answered  this  In  words,  but  sat 
close  by  her  aunt,  holding  the  old  woman’s  hand  and^ 
caressing  It,  and  administering  that  love  of  which  Miss 
Stanbury  had  enjoyed  so  little  during  her  life  and 
which  had  become  so  necessary  to  her. 

The  news  about  the  bank  arrangements,  though 
kept  of  course  as  a  great  secret,  soon  became  com¬ 
mon  in  Exeter.  It  was  known  to  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  firm  in  general  that  Barty  Burgess  should  be 
removed  from  his  share  of  the  management.  He 
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was  old-fashioned,  unpopular,  and  very  stubborn ; 
and  he  and  a  certain  Mr.  Julius  Cropper,  who  was 
the  leading  man  among  the  Croppers,  had  not 
always  been  comfortame  together.  It  was  at 
first  hinted  that  old  Miss  Stanbury  had  been  soft¬ 
ened  by  sudden  twinges  of  conscience,  and  that  she 
had  confessed  to  some  terrible  crime  in  the  way  of 
forgery,  perjury,  or  perhaps  worse,  and  had  relieved 
herself  at  last  by  making  full  restitution.  But  such 
a  rumor  as  this  did  not  last  long  or  receive  wide  cre¬ 
dence.  When  it  was  hinted  to  such  old  friends 
as  Sir  Peter  Mancrudy  and  Mrs.  MacHugb,  they 
laughed  it  to  scorn,  —  and  it  did  not  exist  even  in 
the  vague  form  of  an  undivulged  mystery  for  above 
three  days.  Then  it  was  asserted  that  old  Barty  had 
been  found  to  have  no  real  claim  to  any  share  in  the 
bank,  and  that  he  was  to  be  turned  out  at  Miss 
Stanbury’s  instance,  —  that  he  was  to  be  turned  out, 
and  that  Brooke  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  Burgess  share  of  her  business.  Then 
came  the  fact  that  old  Barty  had  been  bought  out, 
and  that  the  future  husband  of  Miss  Stanbury’s 
nieee  was  to  be  the  junior  partner.  A  general 
feeling  prevailed  at  last  that  there  bad  been  another 
great  battle  between  Miss  Stanbury  and  old  Barty, 
and  that  the  old  maid  had  prevailed  now  as  she  had 
done  in  former  days. 

Before  the  end  of  July  the  papers  were  in  the 
lawyer’s  hands,  and  all  the  terms  had  been  fixed. 
Brooke  came  down  again  and  again,  to  Dorothy’s 
great  delight,  and  displayed  considerable  firmness 
in  the  management  of  his  own  interest.  If  Fate 
intended  to  make  him  a  banker  in  Exeter  instead  of 
a  clerk  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Office,  he 
would  be  a  banker  after  a  respectable  fashion. 
There  was  more  than  one  little  struggle  between 
him  and  Mr.  Julius  Cropper,  which  ended  in  acces¬ 
sion  of  respect  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cropper  for  his 
new  partner.  Mr.  Cropper  had  thought  that  the 
establishment  might  best  be  known  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  world  of  the  west  of  England  as  “  Cropper’s 
Bank  ” ;  but  Brooke  had  been  very  firm  in  asserting 
that  if  he  was  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  the  old 
name  should  be  maintained. 

“  It ’s  to  be  ‘  Cropper  and  Burgess,’  ”  he  said  to 
Dorothy  one  afternoon.  “  They  fought  hard  for 
‘  Cropper,  Cropper,  and  Burgess,’  —  but  I  would  n’t 
stand  more  than  one  Cropper.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  said  Dorothy,  with  something 
almost  of  scorn  in  her  voice.  By  this  time  Dorothy 
had  gone  very  deeply  into  banking  business. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

“l  wouldn’t  do  it,  if  I  WAS  YOU.” 

Miss  Stanbury  at  this  time  was  known  all  through 
Exeter  to  be  very  much  altered  from  the  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  of  old,  or  even  from  the  Miss  Stanbury  of 
two  years  since.  The  Miss  Stanbury  of  old  was  a 
stalwart  lady  who  would  play  her  rubber  of  whist 
five  nights  a  week,  and  could  hold  her  own  in  con- 
,  versation  against  the  best  woman  in  Exeter,  —  not 
to  speak  of  her  acknowledged  superiority  over  every 
man  in  that  city.  Now  she  cared  little  for  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  debate ;  and  though  she  still  liked  her  rub¬ 
ber,  and  could  wake  herself  up  to  the  old  fire  in  the 
detection  of  a  revoke  or  the  claim  for  a  second 
trick,  her  rubbers  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
she  would  leave  her  own  house  on  an  evening  only 
when  all  circumstances  were  favorable,  and  with 


many  precautions  against  wind  and  water.  Some 
said  that  she  was  becoming  old,  and  that  she  was 
going  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  But  Sir  Peter 
Mancrudy  declared  that  she  might  live  for  the  next 
fifteen  years,  if  she  would  only  tnink  so  herself.  “  ft 
was  true,”  Sir  Peter  said,  “  that  in  the  winter  she 
had  been  ill,  and  that  there  had  been  danger  as  to 
her  throat  during  the  east  winds  of  the  spring,  — 
but  those  dangers  had  passed  away,  and,  if  she  would 
only  exert  herself,  she  might  be  almost  as  good  a 
woman  as  ever  she  had  been.  Sir  Peter  was  not  a 
man  of  many  words,  or  given  to  talk  frequently  of 
his  patients ;  but  it  was  clearly  Sir  Peter’s  opinion 
that  Miss  Stanbury’s  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  She  had 
become  discontented  with  life,  and  therefore  it  was 
that  she  cared  no  longer  for  the  combat  of  tongues, 
and  had  become  cold  even  towards  the  card-table. 
It  was  so  in  truth ;  and  yet  perhaps  the  lives  of  few 
men  or  women  had  been  more  innocent,  and  few 
had  struggled  harder  to  be  just  in  their  dealings  and 
generous  in  their  thoughts. 

There  was  ever  present  to  her  mind  an  idea  of 
failure,  and  a  fear  lest  she  had  been  mistaken  in  her 
views  throughout  her  life.  No  one  had  ever  been 
more  devoted  to  peculiar  opinions,  or  more  strong 
in  the  use  of  language  for  their  expression ;  and  she 
was  so  far  true  to  herself,  that  she  would  never  seem 
to  retreat  from  the  position  she  had  taken.  She 
would  still  scorn  the  new  fangles  of  the  world  around 
her,  and  speak  of  the  changes  which  she  saw  as  all 
tending  to  evil.  But,  through  it  all,  there  was  an 
idea  present  to  herself  that  it  could  not  be  God’s 
intention  that  things  should  really  change  for  the 
worse,  and  that  the  fault  must  be  in  her,  because 
she  had  been  unable  to  move  sis  others  had  moved. 
She  would  sit  thinking  of  the  circumstances  of  her 
own  life  and  tell  herself  that  with  her  everything 
had  failed.  She  had  loved,  but  had  quarrelled  with 
her  lover;  and  her  love  hsid  come  to  nothing —  but 
barren  wealth.  She  had  fought  for  her  wealth  and 
had  conquered,  —  and  had  become  hard  in  the 
fight,  and  was  conscious  of  her  own  hardness.  In 
the  early  days  of  her  riches  and  power  she  had  taken 
her  nephew  by  the  hand,  —  and  had  thrown  him  away 
from  her  because  he  would  not  dress  himself  in  her 
mirror.  She  had  believed  herself  to  be  right,  and 
would  not,  even  now,  tell  herself  that  she  had  been 
wrong ;  but  there  were  doubts,  and  qualms  of  con¬ 
science,  and  an  uneasiness,  —  because  her  life  had 
been  a  failure.  Now  she  was  seeking  to  appease 
her  self-accusations  by  sacrificing  everything  for  the 
happiness  of  her  niece  and  her  chosen  hero ;  but  as 
she  went  on  with  the  work  she  felt  that  all  would  be 
in  vain,  unless  she  could  sweep  herself  altogether 
from  off  the  scene.  She  had  told  herself  that  if  she 
could  bring  Brooke  to  Exeter,  his  prospects  would 
be  made  infinitely  brighter  than  they  would  be  in 
London,  and  that  she  m  her  last  days  would  not  be 
left  utterly  alone.  But  as  the  prospect  of  her  future 
life  came  nearer  to  her,  she  saw,  or  thought  that  she 
saw,  that  there  was  still  failure  before  her.  Young 
people  would  not  want  an  old  woman  in  the  house 
with  them,  —  even  though  the  old  woman  would 
declare  that  she  would  be  no  more  in  the  house  than 
a  tame  cat.  And  she  knew  herself  also  too  well  to 
believe  that  she  could  make  herself  a  tame  cat  in 
the  home  that  had  so  long  been  subject  to  her  do¬ 
minion.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  she  should  go 
away  somewhere,  —  and  die  V 

“  If  Mr.  Brooke  is  to  come  here,”  Martha  said  to 
her  one  day,  “we  ought  to  begin  and  make  the 
changes,  ma’am.” 


■ 

B 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


KNEW  HE 


“  What  changes  ?  You  are  always  wanting  to 
make  changes.”  . 

"If  they  was  never  made  till  I  wanted  them, 
they ’d  never  be  made,  ma’am.  But  if- there  is  to  be 
a  married  couple,  there  should  be  things  proper. 
Always,  ma’am,  we  ought  to  know ;  ought  n’t  we  ?  ” 

The  truth  of  this  statement  was  so  evident  that 
Miss  Stanbury  could  not  contradict  it.  But  she 
had  not  even  yet  made  up  her  mind.  Ideas  were 
running  through  her  head  which  she  knew  to  be 
very  wild,  but  of  which  she  could  not  divest  herself. 
"  Martha,”  she  said,  after  a  while,  “  I  think  I  shall 
go  away  from  this  myself.” 

"  Leave  the  house,  ma’am  ?  ”  said  Martha,  awe¬ 
struck. 

"  There  are  other  houses  in  the  world,  I  suppose, 
in  which  an  old  woman  can  live  and  die.” 

“  There  is  houses,  ma’am,  of  course.” 

"And  what  is  the  difference  between  one  and 
another  ?  ” 

"  I  would  n’t  do  it,  ma’am,  if  I  was  you.  I  would 
n’t  do  it,  if  it  was  ever  so.  Sure  the  house  is  big 
enough  for  Mr.  Brdoke  and  Miss  Dorothy  along 
with  you.  I  would  n’t  go  and  make  such  change  as 
that ;  —  I  would  n’t  indeed,  ma’am.”  Martha  spoke 
out  almost  with  eloquence,  so  much  expression  was 
there  in  her  face.  Miss  Stanbury  said  nothing  more 
at  the  moment,  beyond  signifying  her  indisposition 
to  make  up  her  mind  to  anything  at  the  present 
moment.  Yes,  the  house  was  big  enough  as  far 
as  rooms  were  concerned;  but  how  often  had  she 
heard  that  an  old  woman  must  always  be  in  the 
way,  if  attempting  to  live  with  a  newly  mau-ried 
couple  ?  If  a  mother-in-law  be  unendurable,  how 
much  more  so  one  whose  connection  would  be  less 
near?  She  could  keep  her  own  house  no  doubt, 
and  let  them  go  elsewhere ;  but  what  then  would 
come  of  her  old  dream,  that  Burgess,  the  new  banker 
in  the  city,  should  live  in  the  very  house  that  had 
been  inhabited  by  the  Burgesses,  the  bankers  of 
old  ?  There  was  certainly  only  one  way  out  of  all 
these  troubles,  and  that  way  would  be  that  she 
should  —  go  from  them  and  be  at  rest. 

Her  win  had  now  been  drawn  out  and  completed 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  and  she  had  made  no 
secret  of  its  contents  either  with  Brooke  or  Dorothy. 
The  whole  estate  she  left  to  Brooke,  including  the 
houses  which  were  to  become  his  after  his  uncle’s 
death ;  and  in  regard  to  the  property  she  had  made 
no  further  stipulation.  “  I  might  have  settled  it  on 
your  children,”  she  said  to  him,  “  but  in  doing  so  I 
should  have  settled  it  on  hers.  I  don’t  know  why 
an  old  woman  should  try  to  interfere  with  things 
after  she  has  gone.  I  hope  you  won’t  squander  it, 
Brooke.” 

"  I  shall  be  a  steady  old  man  by  that  time,”  he  said. 

"  I  hope  you  ’ll  be  steady  at  any  rate.  But  there 
it  is,  and  God  must  direct  you  in  the  use  of  it,  if 
he  will.  It  has  been  a  burden  to  me ;  but  then  I 
have  been  a  solitary  old  woman.”  Half  of  what  she 
had  saved  she  proposed  to  give  Dorothy  on  her 
marriage,  and  for  doing  this  arrangements  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made.  There  were  various  other  lega¬ 
cies,  and  the  last  she  announced  was  one  to  her 
nephew,  Hugh.  "  I  have  left  him  a  thousand 
pounds,”  she  said  to  Dorothy,  —  “so  that  he  may 
remember  me  kindly  at  last.”  As  to  this,  however, 
she  exacted  a  pledge  that  no  intimation  of  the  leg¬ 
acy  was  to  be  made  to  Hugh.  Then  it  was  that 
Dorothy  told  her  aunt  that  Hugh  intended  to  marry 
Nora  Rowley,  one  of  the  ladies  who  had  been  at 
the  Clock  House  during  the  days  in  which  her 


mother  had  lived  in  grandeur ;  and  then  it  was  also 
that  Dorothy  obtained  leave  to  invite  Hugh  to  her 
own  wedding.  “I  hope  she  will  be  happier  than 
her  sister,”  Miss  Stanbury  said,  when  she  heard  of 
the  intended  marriage. 

“  It  was  n’t  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  fault,  you  know,  aunt” 

“  I  say  nothing  about  anybody’s  fault ;  but  this  I 
do  say,  that  it  was  a  very  great  misfortune.  I  fought 
ail  that  battle  with  your  sister  Priscilla,  and  I  don’t 
mean  to  fight  it  again,  my  dear.  If  Hugh  marries 
the  young  lady,  I  hope  she  will  be  more  happy  than 
her  sister.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  saying  that.” 

Dorothy’s  letter  to  her  brother  shall  be  given,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  inform  the  reader  of  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  as  they  were  made  up  to  that  time,  and  will 
convey  the  Exeter  news  respecting  various  persons 
with  whom  our  story  is  concerned. 

“  Tax  Closi,  July  20, 1868. 

“  Dear  Hugh,  —  The  day  for  my  marriage  is  now 
fixed,  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  it  was  the 
same  with  you.  Pray  give  my  love  to  Nora.  It 
seems  so  odd  that,  though  she  was  living  for  a  while 
with  mamma  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  I  never  should 
have  seen  her  yet.  I  am  very  glad  that  Brooke  has 
seen  her,  and  he  declares  that  ^e  is  quite  magnifi- 
centlj!  beautiful.  Those  are  his  own  words. 

"  We  are  to  be  married  on  the  10th  of  August,  a 
Wednesday,  and  now  comes  my  great  news.  Aunt 
Stanbury  says  that  you  are  to  come  and  stay  in  the 
house.  She  bids  me  tell  you  so  with  her  love ;  and 
that  you  can  have  a  room  as  long  as  you  like.  Of 
course,  you  must  come.  In  the  first  place,  you  must 
because  you  are  to  give  me  away,  and  Brooke 
would  n’t  have  me  if  I  was  n’t  given  away  properly ; 
and  then  it  will  make  me  so  happy  that  you  and 
Aunt  Stanbury  should  be  friends  again.  You  can 
stay  as  long  as  you  like,  but,  of  course,  you  must 
come  the  day  before  the  wedding.  We  are  to  be 
married  in  the  cathedral,  and  there  are  to  be  two 
clergymen,  but  I  don’t  yet  know  who  they  will  be, 
—  not  Mr.  Gibson,  certainly,  as  you  were  good 
enough  to  suggest. 

“  Mr.  Gibson  is  married  to  Arabella  French,  and 
they  have  gone  away  somewhere  into  CornwalL 
Camilla  has  come  back,  and  I  have  seen  her  once. 
She  looked  ever  so  fierce,  as  though  she  intended  to 
declare  that  she  did  n’t  mind  what  anybody  may 
think.  They  say  that  she  still  protests  that  she  wiU 
never  speak  to  her  sister  again. 

"  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Barty  Burgess  the  other 
day.  Brooke  was  here,  and  we  met  him  in  the 
Close.  I  hardly  knew  what  he  said  to  me,  I  was  so 
frightened;  hue  Brooke  said  that  he  meant  to  be 
civil,  and  that  he  is  going  to  send  me  a  present.  I 
have  got  a  quantity  of  things  already,  and  yesterday 
Mrs.  MacHugh  sent  me  such  a  beautiful  cream-jug. 
If  you  ’ll  come  in  time  on  the  9th,  you  shall  see  them 
all  before  they  are  packed  up. 

"  Mamma  and  Priscilla  are  to  be  here,  and  they 
will  come  on  the  9th  also.  Poor,  dear  mamma  is,  I 
know,  terribly  flurried  about  it,  and  so  is  Aunt 
Stanbury.  It  is  so  long  since  they  have  seen  each 
other.  I  don’t  think  Priscilla  feels  it  the  same  way, 
because  she  is  so  brave.  Do  you  remember  when  it 
was  first  proposed  that  I  should  come  here  ?  I  am 
so  glad  I  came,  —  because  of  Brooke.  He  will  come 
on  the  9th,  quite  early,  and  I  do  so  hope  you  will 
come  with  him. 

“  Yours,  most  affectionately, 

“  Dorothy  Staxbury. 

“  Give  my  best,  best  love  to  Nora.” 

[To  be  continued.] 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  HIS  FACTOR. 

Looking  over  the  correspondence  and  other  pa¬ 
pers  of  my  old  friend  William  Laidlaw,  long  since 
deeea.-'ed,  and  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  a  Hlijliland 
bill,  —  Tor  Achilty,  —  far  from  bis  beloved  Tweed- 
side,  it  occurs  to  me  that  certain  portions  of  the  let¬ 
ters  and  memoranda  might  still  pos$e^'s  interest  to 
some  readers,  and  not  be  without  value  to  future 
biographers.  Laidlaw,  it  is  well  known,  was  factor, 
or  steward,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  and 
also  occasional  amanuensis.  Lockhart  has  done  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  gentle,  unassuming  character  and  merits. 
Still,  there  are  domestic  details  and  incidents  un¬ 
recorded,  such  as  we  should  rejoice  to  have  con¬ 
cerning  Shakespeare  at  New  Place,  with  his  neigh¬ 
boring  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land,  or  from 
Horace,  addressing  the  baililT  on  his  Sabine  farm. 
Such  personal  memorials  of  great  men,  if  sincere 
and  correct,  are  seldom  complained  of,  as  Gibbon 
has  observed,  for  their  minuteness  or  prolixity. 

William  Laidlaw  was  a  genuine  Borderer,  nine 
years  younger  than  Scott.  He  was  son  of  a  far¬ 
mer  in  Yarrow,  fondly  commemorated  by  Hogg,  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd.  On  arriving  at  manhooil,  Laid¬ 
law  entered  on  extensive  farming  experiments ; 
and,  so  long  as  the  war  lasted  and  high  prices  pre¬ 
vailed,  his  schemes  promised  to  be  ultimately  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  with  peace  came  a  sudden  fall  in  the 
maiket  value  of  com.  He  struggled  on  with  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances  for  a  twelvemonth  till  capital 
and  credit  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  lease. 

In  the  summer  of  181 7  we  find  him  at  Kaeside,  on 
the  estate  of  Abbotsford.  At  first  this  seemed  a 
temporary  arrangement.  The  two  friends  had  kept 
up  a  constant  intercourse  after  Scott's  visit  to  the 
Yarrow  in  1802.  Presents  of  trout  and  blackcock 
from  the  country,  and  return  presents  of  books 
from  Castle  Street,  in  Edinburgh,  were  inter¬ 
changed;  and,  when  Laidlaw’s  evil  day  was  at  hand, 
Scott  said,  “  Come  to  Abbotsford,  and  help  me  with 
my  improvements.  I  can  put  you  into  a  house  on 
the  estate,  —  Kaeside,  —  and  get  you  some  literary 
work  from  the  Edinburgh  publishers.”  The  offer 
was  cheerfully  accepted,  and  the  connection  became 
permanent.  Scott  had  then  commenced  building 
and  planting  on  a  large  scale ;  and  the  same  year  be 
made  bis  most  extensive  purcha.se,  —  the  lands  of 
Toflfield,  for  which  he  gave  .£10,000. 

Accounts  of  the  planting  and  rural  work  at  Ab¬ 
botsford  are  given  by  I.Kx;khart.  But  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  from  the  Laidlaw  MSS.  with  what  alacrity 
and  zeal  the  noble  friends  of  the  poet  came  forward 
with  kindly  contributions.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
sent  bushels  of  acorns ;  the  Earl  of  Fife  presented 
seed  of  Norway  pines ;  Lord  Montagu  forwarded  a 
box  of  acorns  and  a  packet  of  lime  seed.  One  ar- 
boricultural  missive  to  the  factor  says,  “  I  send  the 
seeds  of  the  Corsican  pine,  got  with  great  difficulty, 
and  also  two  or  three  of  an  unknown  species  which 
grows  to  a  great  height  on  the  Apennines.  Dr. 
Graham  says  they  should  be  raised  in  mould,  finely 
prepared,  under  glass,  but  without  artificial  heat.” 
A  box  of  fine  chestnuts  came,  from  Lisbon ;  the  box 
was  sent  on  from  Edinburgh  to  Ablxitsford  un¬ 
opened,  and  before  Laidlaw  heard  of  them  the  chest¬ 
nuts  were  peeled  and  rendered  useless  for  planting. 
“  Curse  the  chestnuts,  and  those  who  peeled  them !  ” 
exclaimed  Scott ;  “  the  officious  blockheads  did  it  by 
way  of  special  favor.”  One  object  was  to  form  at 
the  tops  of  the  dykes  an  impenetrable  copse  or 


natural  hedge  or  verdurous  screen,  —  the  poet  uses 
all  the  epithets  (Milton  has  “verdurous  wall”); 
and  for  this  purpose  there  were  sent  from  Edinburgh 
3,000  laburnums,  2,000  sweetbriers,  3,000  Scotch 
elms,  3,000  horse-chestnuts,  loads  of  hollies,  poplars 
for  the  marshy  ground,  and  filberts  for  the  glen.  The 
graceful  birch-tree,  “  the  lady  of  the  wood,”  was 
not,  of  course,  neglected.  “  I  am  so  fond  of  the 
birch,”  writes  the  poet ;  “  and  it  makes  such  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  characteristic  underwood  that  I  think  we 
can  hardly  have  too  many.  Besides,  we  may  plant 
them  as  hedges.”  He  purchased,  at  this  time,  about 
100,000  birches  at  40.s.  per  thousand. 

“  There  are  many  little  jobs  about  the  walks,” 
writes  the  busy  and  happy  laird,  “which,  though 
Tom  Purdie  contemns  them,  are  not  less  nece.«sary 
towards  comfort;  a  seat  or  two,  for  example,  and 
covering  any  drains,  so  as  to  let  the  pony  pass.  In 
the  front  of  the  old  Rispylaw  (now  Annie’s  Hill)  is 
an  old  quarry  which,  a  little  made  Up  and  accom¬ 
modated  with  stone- seats  and  some  earth  to  grow  a 
few  honeysuckles  and  sweetbriers,  would  make  a 
very  sweet  place.  Many  of  the  walks  will  thdt 
[bear]  a  mending ;  for  instance,  that  to  the  thicket 
might  be  completely  gravelled,  as  Mrs.  Scott  uses  it 
so  much.” 

Here  the  kindly',  loving  nature  of  the  man  peeps 
out.  Afterwards  a  thread  of  business  was  inter¬ 
mixed.  He  began  to  calculate  on  the  probable  re¬ 
turn  from  the  woo<ls,  not  omitting  the  value  of  the 
bark  used  for  tanning  purposes. 

“Dkau  Willie,  —  How  could  you  be  such  a  | 
gowk  [fool]  as  to  suppose  I  meant  to  start  a  hare 
upon  you  by  my  special  inquiries  about  the  bark  ? 

I  am  perfectly  sensible  you  take  more  care  of  my 
affairs  than  y'ou  would  of  your  own ;  but  anything 
about  wood  or  trees  amuses  me,  and  I  like  to  enter 
into  it  more  particularly  than  into  ordinary  farming  j 
operations.  In  particular,  this  of  drying  and  selling 
our  bark  —  at  present  a  trifle  —  is  a  thing  which  ' 
will  one  day  be  of  great  consemience,  and  I  wish  to  ' 
attend  to  the  detail  myself.  I  think  it  should  not  | 
be  laid  on  the  ground,  but  dried  upon  stools  made  of 
the  felled  wood ;  and  if  you  lay  along  these  stools 
the  peeled  trees,  and  pile  the  bark  on  them,  it  will 
hide  the  former  from  the  sun  and  suffer  them  to  dry 
gradually.  I  have  been  observing  this  at  Blair- 
Adam.  1  have  got  a  new  light  on  larch  planting 
from  the  Duke  of  Athole’s  operations.  He  never 
plants  closer  than  eight  feet,  and  says  they  answer  j 
admirably.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  easy  to  plant  i 
our  hill-ground.  Respecting  the  grass  in  the  plan¬ 
tations,  I  have  some  tears  of  the  scythe,  and  should  I 
prefer  getting  a  host  of  women  with  their  hooks, 
which  would  also  be  a  good  thing  for  the  poor  folks. 
[Another  touch  of  the  poet’s  kindly  nature.]  Tom 
must  set  about  it  instantly.  He  is  too  much  fright¬ 
ened  for  the  expense  of  doing  things  rapidly,  as  if 
it  were  not  as  cheap  to  employ  twelve  men  for  a 
week  as  six  men  for  a  fortnight.  Yours, 

“  W.  S.” 

In  the  matter  of  dwellings  for  the  small  tenants 
and  laborers  the  laird  of  Abbotsford  was  equally 
careful  and  considerate.  “  I  think  stone  partitions 
would  be  desirable  on  account  of  vermin,  &c.  If 
their  houses  are  not  comfortable,  the  people  will 
never  be  cleanly.  For  windows  I  would  much  pre¬ 
fer  the  cast-iron  lattices,  turning  on  a  centre,  and 
not  made  too  large.  These  windows  being  in  small 
quarrels,  or  panes,  a  little  breach  is  easily  repaired, 
and  saves  the  substitute  of  a  hat  or  clout  through  a 
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large  hole.  Certainly  the  cottages  should  be  rough- 
plastered.”  Perhaps  the  little  iron  lattices  were  as 
much  preferred  for  their  antique,  picturesque  asso¬ 
ciations  as  for  their  utility,  —  “  something  poetical,” 
as  Pope’s  old  gardener  said  of  the  drooping  wil¬ 
low;  and  the  aged  minstrel’s  hut  near  Newark 
Tower,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  such  a  window. 

“  The  little  garden  hedged  with  green, 

A  cheerful  hearth  and  lattice  ciean.” 

When  times  were  hard  and  winter  severe  he 
thought  of  the  firesides  of  the  laborers :  — 

“Dkak  Sir, — I  have  your  letter,  and  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  a  voluntary  assessment 
is  the  best  mode  of  raising  money  to  procure  work 
for  the  present  sufferers,  because  I  see  no  other  way 
of  making  this  necessary  tax  fall  equally  upon  the 
heritors  ....  I  shall  soon  have  money,  so  that  if  you 
can  devise  any  mode  by  which  bands  can  be  benefi¬ 
cially  employed  at  Abbotsford  I  could  torn  £  50  or 
£  100  extra  into  that  service  in  the  course  of  a  fort¬ 
night.  In  fact,  if  it  made  the  poor  and  industrious 
people  a  little  easier,  I  should  have  more  pleasure  in 
it  tham  in  any  money  I  ever  spent  in  my  life. 

“Yours,  very  truly, 

“  W.  S.” 

Again,  — 

“  I  think  of  my  books  amongst  this  snow-storm ; 
also,  of  the  birds,  and  not  a  little  of  the  poor.  For 
benefit  of  the  former  I  hope  Peggy  throws  out  the 
crumbs  ;  and  a  corn-sheaf  or  two  for  the  game  would 
be  to  purpose  if  placed  where  poachers  could  not 
come  at  them.  For  the  poor  people  I  wish  you  to 
distribute  £  5  or  so,  among  the  neighboring  poor 
who  may  be  in  distress,  and  see  that  our  own  folks 
are  tolerably  off.” 

Scott  introduced  his  friendly  factor  to  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,  and  Laidlaw  used  to  compile  for 
it  a  monthly  chronicle  of  events,  be.«ides  occasionally 
contributing  a  descriptive  article,  which  the  “  Great 
Magician  ”  overhauled  previous  to  its  transmission. 
There  was,  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  a  great  combus¬ 
tion  in  Edinburgh  about  the  “  Chaldee  Manuscript,” 
inserted  in  the  magazine  for  October.  An  edition 
of  2,000  copies  was  soon  sold,  and  1,.500  more  were 
printed  ;  so  Blackwood  writes  to  Scott.  “  He  was 
dreadfully  afraid,”  says  Laidlaw,  “  that  Mr.  Scott 
would  be  ofiended ;  and  so  he  would,  he  says,  were 
it  not  on  my  account.”  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  (who 
was  the  original  concoctor  of  the  satire)  was  aho 
alarmed.  “For  the  love  of  God  open  not  your 
mouth  about  the  Chaldee  MS.,”  he  writes  to  Laid¬ 
law.  “  There  have  been  meetings  and  proposals, 
and  an  express  has  arrived  from  Edinburgh  to  me. 
Deny  all  knowledge,  else,  they  say,  I  am  ruined,” 
&c.  This  once  famous  production  is  so  local  and 
personal  that,  although  it  is  now  included  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  AVilson’s  works,  it  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
present  generation.  The  subject  is  a  bookseller’s 
quarrel,  a  contest  between  the  rival  magazines  of  I 
Blackwood  and  Constable,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  harmless  of  all  the  parodies  couched  in  scrip-  ' 
tural  phraseology.  Professor  Ferrier,  the  editor  of 
AVilson’s  works,  says  it  is  quite  as  good,  in  its  way, 
as  Swift’s  “  Battle  of  the  Books  ” ;  but  this  is  a  mon¬ 
strous  delusion.  There  are  some  quaint  touches  of 
character  in  the  piece.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
parodies  by  Hone ;  but  it  is  a  sort  oi  profanation 
to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  classic  satire  of 
Swift. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  do  justice.  In  one  of  these 


magazine  missives,  written  in  January,  1818,  Black¬ 
wood  refers  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  “  If  you  see 
Hogg,  I  hope  you  will  press  him  to  send  me  instant¬ 
ly  his  ‘  Shepherd’s  Dog,’  and  anything  else.  I  re¬ 
ceived  his  ‘  Andrew  Gemmelb  ’ ;  but  the  editor  is 
not  going  to  insert  it  in  this  number.”  [Had  Ebony 
really  an  editor,  or  was  he  not  himself  the  great  sul> 
lime  ?]  “  I  expected  to  have  received  from  him  the 
conclusion  of  the  ‘  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck  ’;  there  are 
six  sheets  of  it  already  printed.” 

Now,  the  latter  part  of  this  extract  seems  distfnet- 
ly  to  disprove  a  charge  which  Hogg  thoughtlessly 
brought  against  Mr.  Blackwood.  His  novel,  the 
“  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,”  was  published  in  1818,  and 
he  suffered  unjustly,  as  he  states  in  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  with  regard  to  that  tale,  as  it  was  looked  upon 
as  an  imitation  of  Scott’s  “  Old  Mortality.”  It  was 
wholly  owing  to  Blackwood,  he  asserts,  that  his  story 
was  not  published  a  year  sooner ;  and  he  relates  the 
case  as  a  warning  to  authors  never  to  intrust  book¬ 
sellers  with  their  manuscripts.  But  the  fact  is, 

“  Old  Mortality  ”  was  published  in  December,  1816 ; 
and  we  have  Blackwood,  in  the  above  letter  to  Laid¬ 
law,  stating  that  he  had  not,  in  January,  1818  — 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  afterwards;  —  received 
the  whole  of  the  “  copy  ”  of  the  “  Brownie  of  Bods¬ 
beck.”  How  could  he  go  to  press  with  an  unfinished 
story  ?  How  make  bricks  without  straw  ?  The  ac¬ 
cusation  is  altogether  a  myth,  or,  to  use  one  of  the  _ 
Shepherd’s  own  expressions,  “a  mere  shimmera 
(chimera)  of  the  brain.” 

Of  Hc^g’s  prose  works  Scott  writes,  “  Truly,  they 
are  sad  daubing,  with  here  and  there  fine  dashes  of 
genius.”  The  daubiiuj  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  dia- 
k^ues  and  attempts  at  humor ;  the  genius  appears 
in  the  descriptions  of  pastoral  or  wild  scenery,  as  in 
the  account  of  the  “  Storms,”  and  in  the  fine  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  “  Brownie  of  Boilsbeck,”  and  in  some 
of  the  delineations  of  humble  Scottish  life  and  super¬ 
stition.  Hogg  is  as  true  and  literal  as  Crabbe.  His 
peasants  always  speak  and  think  as  peasants ;  but 
he  gives  us,  sometimes,  coarse  and  poor  specimens. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  even  in  the  worst  of  his 
stories  there  are  gleams  of  fancy  —  “  fairy  blinks  of 
the  sun  ” —  far  awve  the  reach  of  writers  immense¬ 
ly  hb  superiors  in  taste  and  acquirements. 

There  was  another  person  in  whom  Scott  was  in¬ 
terested  with  reference  to  the  slashing  articles  in 
Blackwood’s  Magazine.  He  writes  to  Laidlaw,  “  So 
they  let  poor  Charles  Sharpe  alone,  they  may  satir¬ 
ize  all  Edinburgh,  your  humble  servant  not  except¬ 
ed.”  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  with  his  antiqua¬ 
rian  tastes,  personal  oddities,  and  aristocratic  lean¬ 
ings,  was  a  special  favorite  with  Scott  He  was  a 
kind  of  Scotch  Horace  AValpole  (so  considered  by 
bis  illustrious  friend),  but  much  feebler ;  perhaps 
stronger  with  the  pencil,  but  infinitely  weaker  with 
the  pen,  and  wholly  wanting  in  energy.  His  cele¬ 
brated  sketch  of  the  “  Inimitable  A'irago,”  or  Queen 
Elizabeth  dancing  disposedly,  as  described  by  the 
Scotch  ambassador.  Sir  James  Melville,  was  es¬ 
teemed  by  Scott  an  unrivalled  production.  It  is 
highly  ludicrous  and  effective  as  a  picture,  but  is  too 
extravagant  to  serve  even  as  a  caricature  represen¬ 
tation  of  Elizabeth.  Neither  face  nor  figure  has  any 
resemblance.  Hogarth,  in  his  etching  of  old  Simon 
Lord  I.iOvat  of  the  ’45,  seems,  bjr  a  happy  stroke  of 
genius,  to  have  hit  the  true  medium  in  works  of  this 
class.  He  preserved  the  strong  pmnts  in  personal 
appearance  and  character,  —  combining  them  with 
irresistible  humor  and  drollery  of  expresrion. 

Visitors  now  began  to  appear  at  Abbotsford,  an 
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increasing  stream  every  season  from  1817  to  1825. 
They  consisted  of  persons  of  rank  and  fashion,  liter¬ 
ary  men  and  artists  of  all  nations,  who  travelled  to 
the  Tweed  to  pay  homage  to  the  poet.  There  was 
no  envjr  or  jealousy  with  the  great  Minstrel.  In¬ 
deed,  with  the  single  exception  of  Byron,  his  posi¬ 
tion  was  such  that  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  any  rival, 
and  he  could  afford  to  throw  largess  to  the  crowd. 
All  were  welcome  at  Abbotsford.  Washington 
Irving  has  described  the  cordial  reception  he  expe¬ 
rienced  on  the,  occasion  of  his  visit  in  1817,  and 
Laidlaw  thus  notes  the  event :  — 

“  We  had  a  long  walk  up  by  the  glen  and  round 
by  the  loch.  It  was  fine  sunshine  when  we  set  out, 
but  we  met  with  tremendous  dashing  showers.  Mr. 
Irving  told  me  he  had  a  kind  of  devotional  rever¬ 
ence  for  Scotland,  and  most  of  all  for  its  poetry. 
He  looked  upon  it  as  fairy-land,  and  he  was  beyond 
measure  surprised  at  Mr.  Scott,  his  simple  manners 
and  brotherly  frankness.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
see  Hogg,  and  said  that  several  editions  of  Hogg’s 
different  poems  had  been  published  in  America.” 

Irving  always  regretted  that  he  hsul  not  met  with 
the  Shepherd,  such  a  meeting  could  not  have 
failed  to  give  infinite  pleasure  to  both.  The  gentle 
manners  and  literary  enthusiasm  of  the  American 
author  would  at  once  have  attached  the  Shepherd, 
while  the  rustic  frankness,  liveliness,  and  perfect 
originality  of  Hogg  possessed  an  indescribable  at¬ 
traction  and  charm,  which  the  other  would  have  fully 
appreciated.  Many  years  after  this  period,  Hogg 
retained  a  careless  brightness  of  conversation  and 
joyous  manner  which  were  seen  in  no  other  man. 
The  union  of  the  shepherd  and  the  poet  formed  a 
combination  as  rare  and  striking  as  that  of  the  Sol- 
dado  with  the  divinity  student  of  Mariscbal  Col¬ 
lege,  in  the  person  of  the  renowned  Dugald  Dal- 
getty. 

One  day,  after  Hogg  had  been  in  London,  Allan 
Cunningham  chanced  to  meet  James  Smith  of  the 
“  Rejected  Addresses,”  at  the  table  of  the  great  bib¬ 
liopole,  John  Murray.  “  How,”  said  Smith  aloud 
to  Allan,  “  how  does  Hogg  like  Scotland's  small 
cheer  after  the  luxury  of  London  ?  ”  “  Small 

cheer !  ”  echoed  Allan ;  “  he  has  the  finest  trout  in 
the  Yarrow,  the  finest  lambs  on  its  braes,  the  finest 
grouse  on  its  hills,  and,  besides,  he  as  good  as  keeps 
a  snia’  still  [smuggled  whiskey].  Pray,  what  bet¬ 
ter  luxury  can  London  offer  ?  ”  All  these  sumptu- 
osities  the  Shepherd  cheerfully  shared  with  the  way¬ 
farers  who  flocked  to  Altrive  Cottage. 

Another  visitor  at  Abbotsford  during  the  season 
of  181 7,  was  Lady  Byron  “  I  have  had  the  honor,” 
says  Laidlaw,  “  of  dining  in  the  company  of  Lady 
Byron  and  Lord  Somerville.  Her  Ladyship  Is  a 
beautiful  little  woman,  with  fair  hair,  a  fine  com¬ 
plexion,  and  rather  large  blue  eyes ;  face  not  round. 
She  looked  steadily  grave,  and  seldom  smiled.  I 
thought  her  mouth  indicated  great  firmness,  or 
rather  obstinacy.  Miss  Anne  Scott  and  Lady  By¬ 
ron  rode  to  Newark.” 

In  the  Waverley  Novels,  then  appearing  in  that 
marvellously  rapid  succession  which  astonished  the 
world,  there  was  an  ample  reservoir  of  wealth,  if  it 
had  been  wisely  secured,  as  well  as  of  fame.  But 
an  alarming  interruption  was  threatened  by  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  novelist.  His  malady  —  cramp  of  the 
stomach,  with  jaundice  —  was  attended  with  exqui¬ 
site  pain  ;  but  in  the  Intervals  of  comparative  ease 
his  literary  labors  were  continued ;  and  it  certainly 
is  an  extraordinary  fact  in  literary  history  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  greater  part  of  the 


“  Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  the  whole  of  the  “  Le¬ 
gend  of  Montrose,”  and  almost  the  whole  of  “  Ivan- 
hoe”  were  produced.  The  novelist  lay  on  a  sofa, 
dictating  to  John  Ballantyne  or  to  Laidlaw,  chiefly 
to  the  latter,  as  he  was  always  at  hand,  whereas 
Ballantyne  was  onl^  an  occasional  visitor  at  Abbots¬ 
ford.  Sometimes  in  his  most  humorous  or  elevated 
scenes,  Scott  would  break  off  with  a  groan  of  tor¬ 
ture,  as  the  cramp  seized  him,  but  when  the  visita¬ 
tion  had  passed,  he  was  ever  ready  gayly  to  take  up 
the  broken  thread  of  his  narrative  and  proceed  cur- 
rente  calamo.  It  was  evident  to  Laidlaw  that  be¬ 
fore  he  arrived  at  Abbotsford  (generally  about  ten 
o’clock)  the  novelist  had  arranged  his  scenes  for  the 
day,  and  settled  in  his  mind  the  course  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  The  language  was  left  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment;  there  was  no  picking  of  words,  no 
studied  curiosa  felkilas  of  expression.  Even  the 
imagery  seemed  spontaneous.  Laidlaw  abjured 
with  some  warmth  the  old-wife  exclamations  which 
Lockhart  ascribes  to  him,  —  as  “  Gude  keep  us  a’  ” 
—  “  the  like  o’  that !  ”  —  “  eh,  sirs  1  eh,  sirs  !  ”  But 
he  admitted  that  while  he  held  the  pen  he  was  at 
times  so  deeply  interested  in  the  scene  or  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  plot,  that  he  could  not  help  ex- 
clmming,  “  Get  on,  Mr.  Scott,  get  on  1  ”  on  which 
the  novelist  would  reply,  smiling,  “  Softly,  Willie ; 
you  know  I  have  to  make  the  story,”  or  some  good- 
humored  remark  of  a  similar  purport.  It  was  quite 
true,  he  said,  that  when  dictating  some  of  the  ani¬ 
mated  scenes  and  dialogues  in  “Ivanhoe,”  Scott 
would  rise  from  his  seat  and  act  the  scene  with 
every  suitable  accompaniment  of  tone,  gesture,  and 
manner.  Both  the  military  and  dramatic  spirit  were 
strong  in  him,  —  too  strong  even  for  the  cramp  and 
calomel !  The  postscript  to  a  short  business  letter 
from  Edinburgh,  June  14,  1819,  refers  to  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  dietation.  “  Put  your  fingers  In  order,  and 
buy  yourself  pens,  —  I  won’t  stand  to  the  expense 
of  your  quills,  so  pluck  the  goose  ’a  God’s  name  !  ” 
And  it  was  plucked  on  this  occasion  to  record  the 
sorrows  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor.” 

In  April,  1820,  Sir  Walter’s  eldest  daughter  was 
married.  “  Mr.  Lockhart,”  ho  writes,  “  is  the  hus¬ 
band  of  her  choice.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  tal¬ 
ents,  master  of  his  pen  and  of  his  pencil,  handsome 
in  person  and  well  mannered,  though  wanting  that 
ease  which  the  usage  de  monde  alone  can  give.  I 
like  him  very  much ;  for  having  no  son  who  prom¬ 
ises  to  take  a  literary  turn,  it  is  of  importance  tome, 
both  in  point  of  comlbrt  and  otherwise,  to  have  some 
such  intimate  friend  and  relation  whose  pursuits  and 
habits  are  similar  to  my  own.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  I  trust  I  have  gained  a  son' instead  of  losing 
a  daughter.” 

Early  next  year,  Scott  was  in  London,  and  on 
February  16th  took  place  the  unfortunate  duel  in 
which  John  Scott,  editor  of  the  London  Magazine, 
fell.  The  antagonist  of  John  Scott  was  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tie,  a  barrister,  tbe  friend  of  Lockhart  “  I  have 
had  much  to  plague  me  here,”  writes  Sir  Walter, 
besides  the  death  of  John  Scott,  who  departed  last 
night ;  so  much  for  being  slow  to  take  the  field !  ” 
And  in  another  letter  ne  recurs  to  the  subject: 
“  The  death  of  my  unlucky  namesake,  John  Scott, 
you  will  have  heard  of.  The  poor  man  fought  a 
most  unnecessary  duel  to  regain  his  lost  character, 
and  so  lost  his  life  into  the  bargain.”  The  loss  of 
life  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  blundering  of  John 
Scott’s  second  in  the  duel,  who  permitted  a  second 
lire  to  take  place  after  Mr.  Christie  had  discharged 
his  pistol  down  the  field. 
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All  went  on  smoothly  and  gayly  at  Abbotsford,  the 
presiding  genius  throwing  off  his  stores  of  fiction 
with  scarcely  diminished  ease  or  success,  until  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1825  -  26.  Every  year  had  add¬ 
ed  to  the  beauty  of  the  poet’s  domain,  and  to  the 
richness  of  his  various  collections  and  library.  The 
first  note,  however,  of  the  alarm  and  confusion  in  the 
money  market  suspended  all,  and  occasioned  intense 
anxiety  to  Sir  Walter.  I  add  two  letters  as  supple¬ 
menting  Lockhart’s  narrative :  — 


[December,  1825.] 

“My  DEAR  William, —  The  money  market  in 
London  is  in  a  tremendous  state,  so  much  so  that, 
whatever  good  reason  I  have,  and  I  have  the  best, 
for  knowing  that  Constable  and  his  allies,  Hurst  and 
^binson,  are  in  perfect  force,  yet  I  hold  it  wise  and 
necessary  to  prepare  myself  for  making  good  my  en¬ 
gagements,  whicn  might  come  back  on  me  suddenly, 
oroy  taking  up  those  which  I  hold  good  security  for. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  resolved  to  exercise  my  re¬ 
served  faculty  to  burthen  Abbotsford  with  £8,000 
or  £10,000.  1  can  easily  get  the  money,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  debts,  and  these  well  secured,  I  hold  it 
better  to  *  put  money  in  my  purse  ’  and  be  a  debtor 
on  my  land  for  a  year  or  two,  till  the  credit  of  the 
public  is  restored.  I  may  not  want  the  money,  in 
which  case  I  will  buy  into  the  funds,  and  make 
some  cash  by  it.  But  I  think  it  would  be  most 
necessary,  and  even  improper  not  to  be  fully  pre¬ 
pared. 

“  Wliat  I  want  of  you  is  to  give  me  a  copy  of  the 
rental  of  Abbotsford,  as  it  now  stands,  mentioning 
the  actual  rents  of  ground  let,  and  the  probable  rents 
of  those  in  my  hand.  You  gave  me  one  last  year, 
but  1  would  rather  have  the  actual  rents,  and  as 
such  business  is  express  I  would  have  you  send  it 
immediately,  and  keep  it  ail  as  much  within  as  you 
think  fair  and  prudent.  Your  letter  need  only  con¬ 
tain  the  rental,  and  you  may  write  your  remarks 
separately.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  losing 
a  penny,  but  the  distrust  is  so  great  in  London  that 
the  best  houses  refuse  the  best  bills  of  the  best 
tradesmen,  and  as  I  have  retained  such  a  sum  in 
view  of  protecting  my  literary  commerce,  I  think  it 
better  to  make  use  of  it,  and  keep  my  own  mind 
easy,  than  to  carry  about  bills  to  unwilling  banks, 
and  beg  for  funds  which  I  can  use  of  my  own.  I 
have  more  than  £10,000  to  receive  before  Midsum¬ 
mer,  but  then  I  might  be  put  to  vexation  before  that, 
which  1  am  determined  to  prevent. 

“  By  all  I  can  learn,  this  is  just  such  an  embar¬ 
rassment  as  may  arise  when  pickpockets  cry  ‘  Fire !  ’ 
in  a  crowd,  and  honest  men  get  trampled  to  death. 
Thank  God,  I  can  clear  myself  of  the  me/t  e,  and  am 
not  afraid  of  the  slightest  injury.  If  the  money  hor¬ 
izon  does  not  clear  up  in  a  month  or  two,  I  will 
abridge  my  farming,  &c.  I  cannot  find  there  is  any 
real  cause  for  this ;  but  an  imaginary  one  will  do 
equal  mischief.  I  need  not  say  this  is  confidential. 

“  Yours  truly, 

•  “  Walter  Scott.” 

,  “  IG  December,  EJinburgh.” 

“  The  confusion  of  1814  is  a  joke  t*  this.  I  have 
no  debts  of  my  own.  On  the  contrary,  £3,000  and 
more  lyin^  out  on  interest,  &c.  It  is  a  little  hard 
that,  making  about  £7,000  a  year,  and  working 
hard  fur  it,  I  should  have  this  l^theration.  But  it 
arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the  same  connection  which 
gives,  and  has  given  me,  a  fortune,  and  therefore  I 
am  not  entitled  to  grumble.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVI.  {CmUinutd.) 

THE  GAZETTE. 

“  Then,”  said  Mr.  Spicer,  “  every  time  that  little 
dog  barks,  you  fire  a  gun  out  a  winder,  and  me  and 
Jim  will  be  with  you.  They  won’t  try  it  on  often, 
if  you  do  that,  miss.  Their  nerves  is  never  good. 
If  it  only  comes  to  nothing  at  all,  they  wiU  get 
scared ;  if  we  get  ’em  in  the  house,  why,  then  we 
shall  know  what  to  do.  You  need  n’t  bother  about 
the  policemen.  In  fact,  we  don’t  want  no  police 
round  here.” 

“  I  will  do  what  you  tell  me,”  said  Rebecca.  “  If 
anything  were  to  happen,  you  could  hold  your 
tongues, —  keep  silent,  —  could  you  not  ?  ” 

Mr.  Spicer  sniffed,  and  Mr.  Akin,  in  giving  back 
Mab,  winked.  “  Tell  her  about  the  backer,  Tom,” 
said  this  coarse  young  man. 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool,”  said  Mr.  Spicer. 

“  What  do  you  suppose  the  young  lady  would  want 
to  know  about  the  running  of  a  twopenny  halfpenny, 
four  hundred  bojpes  of  cigars,  so  high  up  the  river  as 
this,  in  a  ballast  lighter  ?  I  am  ashamed  on  you. 
Good  afternoon,  miss ;  depend  on  us.”  And  so 
they  went. 

Leaving  Rebecca  with  the  terrible  impression  that 
she  had  connected  herself  with  the  criminal  classes, 
not  through  her  own  fault,  but  utterly  without  hope 
of  e.xtrication,  she  was  so  puzzled  by  her  quaint  po¬ 
sition,  that  she  was  actumly  whimsical,  almost  hu¬ 
morous  over  it. 

“  I  shall  be  in  jail,  my  dear,”  she  said  to  Mab. 
“  And  you  will  be  reduced  to  bacon  and  cold  pota¬ 
toes,  at  Akin’s,  until  I  come  out  again.  I  icish  father 
had  not  broken  the  law  in  this  matter,  even  from  his 
very  high  motives.  Bother  you,”  she  continued, 
shaking  her  fist  at  the  law  of  the  land,  “you  will 
pass  over  Sir  Gorham  Philpott,  and  Lord  Ducetoy, 
and  you  will  catch  my  father.  You  Brute,  not  if  1 
can  stop  it.” 

She  had  come  at  her  purpose  before  she  reached 
home.  Her  father  was  in  a  very  difficult  position : 
retaining  papers  which  he  had  no  right  to  detsun : 
detaining  them  on  very  chivalrous  grounds.  But  he 
had  only  seen  part  of  the  consequences  in  a  senti¬ 
mental,  or,  as  she  put  it,  Walham  Green  way;  the 
first  thing  she  had  to  do  was  to  put  the  Limehouse 
view  of  the  question  before  him. 

So  she  burst  in  on  him  suddenly,  and  said.  “  Pa, 
you  have  made  a  nice  mess  of  it.  They  are  going 
to  rob  and  murder  us  all.  They  were  about  the 
house  two  nights  ago.” 

“  So  I  suppose,”  said  Mr.  Turner. 

“ So  you  suppose”  said  Rebecca.  “  Well,  I  tell 
you,  pa,  that  1  am  not  used  to  it,  and  that  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  it.  Trampling  about  in  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  gardens,  indeed !  I  tell  you,  pa,  that  I  am  not 
going  to  endure  it.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  leave  me,  Becky  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Turner. 

Rebecca  had  not  calculated  on  this.  The  thread 
of  her  argument  was  ravelled. 

“  Leave  you,  dear,”  she  said,  kneeling  at  his  feet. 
“  Why,  father,  father,  I  have, no  one  left  but  you, 
now  Alfred  is  gone.  My  dear,  I  will  never  leave 
you  this  side  of  the  grave.” 

“  Is  Alfred  Morley  actually  gone  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Turner,  eagerly. 

“  Yes,  but  he  will  come  back.  He  is  only  gone  for  a 
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weary  year  or  two, — ju*t  to  leave  us  alone,  you 
know.” 

“  I  thought  from  your  manner  that  you  were  angry, 
with  me ;  stay  by  me.” 

“  I  was  and  am  angry  with  you,”  said  Rebecca ; 
“  you  are  moping  and  brooding  when  you  should  be 
acting.  We  want  your  brains  to  direct  us ;  we  will 
find  bands  to  assist.” 

“  We  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Turner. 

“  Yes,  we,”  said  Rebecca ;  “  Spicer  and  Akin  and 
I,  not  to  mention  Mab.  Tell  us  what  to  do.” 

“  You  have  strange  accomplices,”  said  Turner. 

“  And  you  have  done  a  strange  thing.  Their  mo¬ 
tives  are  as  high  as  yours.  They  help  us  from  mere 
love.” 

“  What  have  they  seen  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Turner, 
rousing  himself. 

“  Our  house  was  ‘  attempted  ’  four  days  ago  by 
two  men.  One,  Syer,  a  burglar,  and  the  other  a 
young  gentleman.  Spicer  the  sweep  knew  Syer, 
and  ^allenged  him.  The  young  gentleman  he  did 
not  know.” 

Mr.  Turner  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed,  — 
laughed  again  almost  heartily;  then  he  began  to 
speak.  • 

“  My  dear  child,  this  is  exactly  as  I  supposed. 
The  man  Syer  is,  as  you  tell  me,  you  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  criminal  class  so  intimately,  a  burglar. 
Now  the  young  gentleman  who  was  with  him,  is 
Edmund  Philpott,  whose  forgeries,  those  of  my  own 
name  in  particular,  I  hold.” 

“  Well,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  You  may  well  say  ‘  well,*  ”  said  Mr.  Turner  ; 
“  You  don’t  understand  business ;  indeed,  no  one 
will  soon,  and  financing  has  come  in,  and  the 
L.  C.  &  D.  can’t  exactly  make  out  whether  Mr.  P. 
owes  them  six  millions  of  money,  or  they  owe  him 
two  and  a  half  millions.  But  you  understand  enough 
for  this.  That  a  Limited  Liability  Company  bought 
the  Gorham-Philpott  business  for  £  500,000,  and 
have  made  a  mess  of  it,  as  limited  companies  always 
do  and  always  will.  We  don’t  want  limited  liabil¬ 
ity,  girl,  we  want  unlimited  responsibility.  Ha! 
look  at  M.  when  he  was  short :  what  did  the  trade 
sajr  to  the  limited  liability  companies  ?  Why,  they 
said,  one  and  all,  ‘  We  will  have  the  man  and  not  a 
parcel  of  irresponsible  shareholders.  We  know  the 
man,  and  the  man  is  honest  as  knows  the  business,’ 
says  they,  ‘  but  we  don’t  know  500  irresponsible 
shareholders  ’ ;  and  the  trade  polled  the  man  through, 
and  there  he  is  now.  Well,  child,  you  can’t  under¬ 
stand  this,  though  every  reader  of  a  newspaper  can. 
This  Gorham-Philpott  business  was  sold ;  and  I 
gave  up  my  position  as  their  attorney.  And  first 
of  all  1  did  a  wrong  thing  for  our  relation.  Lord 
Ducetoy,  —  1  kept  his  papers  here  to  save  them 
from  the  smash.  And  secondly,  to  save  Sir  (ior- 
ham  I  kept  all  the  papers  which  young  Edmund 
had  forged.” 

“  And  you  did  well  and  nobly,”  said  Rebecca. 
“  You  have  broken  the  law,  I  doubt  not ;  but  I  am 
with  you.” 

“  Well,  that  is  finely  said,”  said  Mr.  Turner. 
“  But  don’t  you  go  breaking  the  law,  you  know  one 
is  quite  enough  in  a  family.  Listen,  and  don’t  talk 
nonsense.  The  Limited  Company  has  gone  to  un¬ 
utterable  ruin.  The  property  of  the  old  house 
was  guaranteed  to  the  Company,  and  their  deeds 
must  coCie  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Some  I 
have  burnt  in  my  brooding  folly,  some  are  here  still. 
I  hardly  know,  child,  what  I  have  destroyed  and 
what  I  have  not.  But  young  Philpott  has  forged 


heavily ;  he  believes  that  his  forgeries  are  here,  and 
he  will  murder  us  all." 

“  And,  indeed,  he  will  murder  none  of  us,”  said 
Rebecca;  “I’ll  sort  him  if  he  comes  here.  Pa, 
dear,  what  on  earth  ever  caused  you  to  be  so  silly  ?  ” 

“  As  how  ?  ” 

“  As  to  burn  those  papers.” 

“Brooding  and  brooding,”  said  Mr.  Turner; 
“brooding  about  your  mother  eternally,  for  one 
thing.  I  don’t  know  what  I  have  burnt  and  what  I 
have  not.” 

“  Can’t  you  look  and  see,  pa  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  am  gone  beyond  that.  It  kills  me  to 
look  at  papers.  1  am  a  lost  man.” 

“  Are  you  in  debt,  pa  ?  ” 

“  No.  There  will  ne  money  enough  when  I  am 
gone.  But  Hagbut  told  mg,  on  our  last  meeting 
about  business  matters,  that  he  saw  no  signs  of  grace 
in  me.  And  he  is  an  experienced  man*  in  spiritual 
matters ;  therefore  I  doubt  that  I  have  never  been 
convinced  of  sin,  and  am  damned  everlastingly. 
That  is  all.” 

“  This  is  worse  nonsense  than  the  other !  ”  said 
Rebecca,  furiously.  “  Pa,  how  can  you  sit  there  and 
talk  like  that,  with  the  good  God  listening  to  you  ? 
Hagbut  is  a  good  fellow,  but  he  ought  to  be  bung, 
if  he  told  you  that.” 

“  He  did  not,  my  dear.  I  know  it,”  said  Mr. 
Turner. 

“  Well,  I  can  do  nothing  with  you,”  said  Rebecca, 

“  except  ask  you  not  to  talk  nonsense.  Do  you  think 
they  will  try  the  house  again  ’?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Shall  you  shoot  young  Philpott  if  you  meet 
him?”  said  Rebecca. 

*1116  answer  was  a  curious  one.  Mr.  Turner 
raised  a  wan,  pale  face  to  hers,  from  which  every 
kind  of  expression  was  banished.  Her  father’s 
brain  had  gone.  The  mechanical  work  of  his  office 
for  so  many  years,  his  terrible  troubles  with  his  wife 
in  old  times,  and  this  last  miserable,  silly,  inextrica¬ 
ble  confusion  had  been  too  much  for  him.  Rebecca  i 
saw  that  she  could  not  trust  him  again.  ! 

Once  see  that  dead  stare  in  the  eyes  of  one  you 
love,  and  love  may  remain,  but  confidence  has  de-  i 
parted  forever. 

Rebecca  repeated  her  question,  with  an  artificial  ' 
laugh.  “  You  won’t  shoot  young  Philpott,  will  you, 
pa?” 

His  answer  was  worse  than  his  silence.  He  looked 
at  her  steadily,  and  with  some  recollection  of  the 
old  days  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  said, — 

“  Trout  should  be  as  bright  as  peacocks  before 
you  should  catch  them.  Or,  to  be  more  correct,  . 
like  the  buttertly  called  Vanessa  lo.  You  should 
lay  them  carefully  in  cowslips  and  grass ;  an  orchis  1 
or  two  atop  is  not  amiss ;  Morio  or  Pyramidalis 
would  do ;  but  above  all  things  a  sprig  of  ‘  Geum,’ 
which  the  hinds  call  ‘  Avens,’  Lord  knows  why. 
Seek  also  in  the  damp  meadows  for  your  0{)hioglos- 
sum,  and  put  a  piece  of  it  in  your  biggest  trout’s 
mouth.  And  when  she  sies  it,  she  will  know  what 
you  mean  by  her.  And  she  will  walk  in  the  sun 
along  the  south  wall,  and  will  pick  for  you  rose¬ 
mary,  old  man,  and  the  flower  which  fools  call 
‘  prince’s  feather,’  but  which  wise  men  call  ‘  Love 
lies  a-bleeding.’  That  is  what  she  will  do,  and  then 
go  and  marry  George  Somers.” 

“  Lord  help  me  1  ”  said  poor  Rebecca,  “  his  mind 
is  gone.” 

Not  gone,  Rebecca,  only  babbling  of  green  fields. 
Most  men  have  lived  at  least  three  lives  before  they 
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get  married,  and  once  and  for  all,  lay  everj’thinp  at 
the  feet  of  one  woman.  He  was  only  dazed  a  little 
in  his  brain,  and,  as  I  have  noticed  in  dying  men, 
reverting  to  the  first  of  his  lives,  —  a  life  she  knew 
not  of.  He  was  shrewd  enough  next  morning ;  his 
keenness  was  more  painful  to  her  than  his  wander¬ 
ing-  _ 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THK  WALPCUGIS  XIGIIT. 

Mr.  Turner  slept,  or  pretended  to,  till  nine 
o’clock,  then  he  began  furiously  ringing  his  bell. 
Rebecca  came  to  him  in  her  dressing-gown. 

“Is  the  Times  come,  child?”  he  said. 

“  How  could  it  be  come,  pa  ?  ” 

“  Go  Eastward,  child,  and  meet  it.  (^uick,  go  !  ” 
She  dressed  herself  and  went  Eastward  ;  she  hud 
got  nearly  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  before 
she  got  the  Times,  and  she  hurried  back  with  it. 
Her  father  sat  up  in  bed  while  he  opened  it.  After 
glancing  at  a  column  or  so,  he  said,  ”  What  a  thun¬ 
dering  lie !  ” 

“  What,  pa  ?  ” 

“  Philpott  &  Cq.,  Limited,”  he  answered,  “  bank¬ 
rupt  for  £  800,000.  Why,  child,  1  could  account  for 
£  1,200,000.  I  will  have  another  nap  after  that. 
If  any  genteel  looking  man  calls,  tell  him,  —  well, 
tell  him  he  had  better  call  somewhere  else.  We 
know  too  much  here.” 

What  between  Turner’s  wildness  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  his  shrewd  jocularity  now,  poor  Rebecca 
was  utterly  puzzled.  One  thing  she  knew,  and  that 
was  that  Morley,  Hartop,  and  the  never-seen  Hetty 
were  all  at  sea,  that  her  father’s  mind  was  going, 
and  that  she  with  her  affectionate  heart  were  alone 
in  the  world  together. 

One  can  see  how  our  nation  has  developed  by 
turningover  old  novels ;  for  one,  over  “  Dombey  and' 
Son,”  written  by  Dickens,  a  man  not  unacquainted 
with  the  ways  of  this  world,  but  by  our  new  lights 
rather  behind  his  time,  in  a  few  particulars. 

•  For  instance,  Mr.  Dombey  goes  bankrupt  for  the 
mean  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  That 
was  all  very  well  in  1848,  but  we  have  improved  on 
that  since.  Mr.  Perch,  the  messenger,  congratulated 
himself  on  the  fact  that  Dombey  had  gone  for  “  one 
hundred  —  thousand  —  pound.’’  That  is  but  a 
small  smash  now.  Great,  and  heretofore  trusted 
names  in  trade,  seem  to  be  vying  with  the  worst  of 
the  old  aristocratic  scoundrels,  and  beating  them 
hollow. 

The  frightful  recklessness  of  the  habitual  gambler. 
Lord  Mornington  (about  £700,000,  leaving  no  one 
unpaid  in  the  end),  or  that  of  the  unhappy  boy  just 
dead  (some  £200,000),  is  fairly  beaten  out  of  calcula¬ 
tion  by  the  deficiencies  of  some  of  the,  clearest  and 
best  heads  in  the  world  of  business.  How  these  men 
can  keep  sane  under  such  a  nightmare  of  hopeless 
debt  is  the  wonder  to  some.  See  if  this  little  case 
of  the  Philpotts  is  overstated  in  any  way.  Do  we 
not  all  know  of  an  honored  (justly  honored)  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House,  now  dead  and  beyond  trouble, 
who  sat  later  than  any  one  at  the  House,  —  sat 
through  the  most  wearisome  of  business,  sooner  than 
go  home.  There  was  a  leaden  weight  of  £300,000, 
on  that  man's  soul.  That  hopeless  deficiency  of 
capital,  which  well  used  would  have  saved  Bethnal 
Green,  or  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  from  their  present  state, 
hanging  on  his  mind,  hanging  round  his  neck.  It 
was  no  error  of  his,  but  of  younger  branches  of  his 
family.  He  was  one  of  the  purest,  best,  and  noblest 


of  men,  but  condemned  to  silence  for  the  love  which 
he  bore  to  his  family. 

Such  an  old  age  is  not  good  to  think  about.  Bet¬ 
ter  to  study  William  Blake,  when  he  is  most  wildly 
melancholy,  and  most  unutterably  sad.  Still,  in 
Blake’s  deepest  sadness,  there  is  always  tenderness 
and  hope.  And  so  we  should  think  of  this  poor 
member,  who  had  never  one  selfish  thought  in  his 
heart.  Turn  to  Blake’s  OTeat  masterpiece,  “  Death’s 
Door”*  (which  I  have  known  since  I  was  six  years 
old,  and  which  never  palls  on  one)  when  you  think 
of  an  old  man,  dishonored  through  no  fault  of  his, 
creeping  to  his  tomb,  as  Sir  Go^am  Philpott  was 
to  his. 

The  younger  members  of  a  dishonored  family 
will,  however,  sometimes  make  a  fight  to  save  what 
cannot  be  saved,  more  particularly  where  there  has 
been  criminality.  Young  Philpott  was  distinctly 
criminal.  He  had  forged  more  boldly  than  Sir  John 
Paul.  He  was,  unlike  that  man,  dissolute,  dissi¬ 
pated,  and  utterly  reckless.  He  was  perfectly  safe 
if  he  could  recover  his  own  forgeries,  and  he  knew 
that  Turner  had  them  all.  Could  he  get  those 
forgeries  in  his  own  hand,  he  was  well  provided  for. 
With  a  view  to  these  contingencies,  he  had  bought 
heavily  in  foreign  funds,  denying  himself  every  kind 
of  luxury  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  a  mere  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  these  funds  could  not  be  tracked,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  his  money  was  of 
little  value  to  him,  for  he  would  spend  his  time  at 
Portland.  This  made  him  desperate. 

Another  thing  made  him  still  more  desperate. 
This  young  forger  was  a  very  handsome  young  fel¬ 
low,  of  goo<l  manners.  And  his  family  had  caused 
him  to  make  a  great  alliance  with  another  great 
house.  And  so  he  had  married  somewhat  against 
his  will,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  charming 
1  women  ever  born. 

He  married  her  first,  and  fell  in  love  with  her 
afterwards,  as  is  often  the  case.  His  love  for  her 
grew  as  time  went  on;  her  exquisite  grace,  her  per¬ 
fect,  equable  temper,  her  fccauty,  her  deference  to 
him,  her  intelligence,  —  all  had  their  effect  on  him. 
And  after  two  years,  he  awoke  one  morning,  by  her 
side,  and  saw  the  whole  of  his  very  ghastly  position, 
lie  was  a  felon,  who  might  be  in  Cold-B.itn  Fields 
to-morrow,  and  she  thought  him  an  honest  and 
respectable  man. 

“  She  would  stand  the  bankruptcy,  but  she  could 
not  stand  that,”  was  what  he  said.  “  By  the  Lord, 
I  have  a  good  mind  to  tell  her  the  whole  business 
and  get  it  over.” 

So  it  happened  one  morning  that  Mrs.  Philpott, 
turning  over  in  her  bed,  found  her  husband  kneel¬ 
ing  at  the  bedside  with  the  sheets  bathed  in  blood. 
“  I  have  hurt  my  head,”  he  said.  1  got  out  of 
bed  incautiously  and  have  broken  my  head  over 
the  dressing-table.”  She  was  piteous  and  tender 


*  Notes  are  very  unpopular,  but  one  seems  necessary  here.  The 
piece  I  mean  is  to  be  fountl  at  p.  224  of  Gilchrist's  Life  of  Blake,*’ 
but  has  been  copied  many  times.  A  bent  old  mau.  doubled  up 
with  age,  Is  hobbling  on  crutches  into  a  vault.  He  is  not  well  clad, 
and  the  winds  of  the  world  are  blowing  on  him  from  behind,  and 
helping  him  towards  the  dark  doorway,  ~  a  half-open  iron  door  set 
in  cyclopic  stonework.  The  attitude  and  gait  of  the  old  man  are,  as 
far  as  my  exiH’rience  goes,  not  only  unapproached  but  unapproach¬ 
able.  Many  Frenchmen  ~  and  a  few  Englishmen  ~  can  paint 
action  in  double-ftuick  time.  Blake  here  has  expres9e<l  action,  not 
in  double-quick  time,  or  even  in  quick  time,  but  in  nlow  time.  I 
have  no  space  to  descant  on  the  marvellous  sentimental  beauties  of 
this  wonderful  piece,  worthy  to  rank  with  Michael  Angelo's  Lorenzo 
de  Medici.  Below  the  feet  of  the  old  man,  dimly  seen  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  are  the  barred  windows  of  the  charnel-house,  to  which  we 
must  all  come.  But  above  and  aloft,  in  blazing  sunlight,  is  the 
newly  awakened  figure  of  a  young  man  rising  naked  and  wondering 
into  the  wonders  of  the  new  life. 
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over  his  accident;  little  thinking  that  the  young 
man  in  his  mad  despair,  had  rushed  against  the 
wall.  Enough  of  such  things;  the  man  was  des¬ 
perate. 

His  desperation  little  matters  to  us,  save  that  he 
brought  it  to  Turner’s  house,  and  so  involved  our 
Rebecca,  and  her  dog  Mab.  In  a  little  story  about 
homely  facts  like  these  one  has  not  room  for  one’s 
rascals.  Neither  has  one  the  genius  of  Shakespeare, 
to  develop  one’s  rascal  (Falstatf)  until  loving  gets 
to  be  right,  and  one  loves  him.” 

Rebecca  said  to  her  father,  “Pa,  have  n’t  you 
made  a  great  mess  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Very  great  indeed,  my  dear.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  tell  the  whole  truth,  pa  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  should  be  in  Cold-Bath  Fields  Prison, 
my  dear.” 

“  But  we  can’t  come  out  of  it,  dear  pa,  any 
way.” 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  Mr.  Turner ;  “  the  whole 
thing  is  a  stale-mate  at  chess.  No  one  dare  move 
for  his  life.  I  have  seen  worse  muddled  matters 
than  this  got  through.”  And  indeed  he  gave  her 
proof. 

“Why,  even  in  Paul’s  case,”  he  said;  “if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  high-minded  and  indignant  parson, 
the  whole  thing  would  have  dropped  through.  I 
tell  you,  child,  that  you  don’t  know  business.  No¬ 
body  is  safe  except  a  magistrate’s  butler.  I  am 
very,  very  tired  again,  Rebecca.  I  am  going  to  die.” 

“  Pa,  you  had  ^tter  go  to  bed  again,  if  you  talk 
such  nonsense  as  that.” 

“  I  am  going,  my  dear.  I  shall  sleep  through  the 
day,  and  wake  at  night.  They  will  try  the  house 
to-night.  Be  ready  for  them.” 

“  How  shall  I  be  ready  for  them,  father  ?  ” 

“  Bless  the  girl,  I  don’t  know.  Ducetoy’s  deeds 
are  in  the  iron  safe.  Philpotts’  papers  are  in  the 
box  under  my  bed.  Do  the  best  you  can,  child ;  I 
am  horrible  drowsy,  —  deadly  drowsy.  They  will 
*  try  the  house  to-night,  and  if  the  house  gets  into  the 
possession  of  the  pmice,  1  can’t  say  what  will  happen. 
Go  and  see  to  matters,  I  am  going  to  sleep.” 

Rebecca,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
got  out  of  her  father,  did  probably  the  quaintest  and 
most  indiscreet  thing  which  she  ever  did  in  all 
her  life.  Matters  were  very  desperate  with  her. 
Anticipated  disaster  had  been  familiar  with  her  for 
some  time.  But  here  was  disaster  itself,  —  disaster 
of  the  very  worst  kind.  She  knew  perfectly  well 
that  in  the  opinion  of  experienced  lawyers  about  the 
great  bankruptcy  of  the  Philpotts,  her  father  must 
sooner  or  later,  through  his  folly,  be  involved.  How 
deep  she  knew  not.  Her  father  with  the  highest 
motives  possible  had  broken  the  law.  She  went  for 
advice  and  assistance  to  people  whom  she  dreamt 
had  had  some  experience  that  way  themselves. 

It  was  twelve  o’clock,  high  noon,  when  she  put 
her  hat  on,  and  stepped  acrocs  the  lane  to  Mrs. 
Akin, 

Mrs.  Akin  was  in  a  deluge  of  soapsuds.  She 
took  in  washing.  Rebecca  said  to  her,  “  Mrs.  Akin, 
is  your  husband  at  home  ?  ” 

“  Dear  miss,”  she  said,  “  no.  He  is  out  with  his 
barrer.  There  is  some  husbands,  miss,  which  you 
will  find  yourself,  when  you  are  married,  and  a 
nicer  gentleman  I  never  see,  I  am  sure,  who  obiects 
to  any  washing  at  home  at  all,  but  wants  it  all  put 
out,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  for  your  favors,  miss. 
Some  will  stand  one  washing  day  in  the  week,  and 
some  won’t.  But  my  dear  man,  he  has  a  washing- 
day  every  week,  and  never  grumbles.  He  may 


come  round  home  to  dinner,  miss,  but  I  ask  you  to 
look  at  bis  little  home,  full  of  damp  linen ;  you  are 
a  sneezing  yourself.  If  he  comes  home,  shall  I  make 
him  step  across  ?  ” 

“  If  he  would  be  so  good,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  He  would  step  further  than  that  for  you,  miss,” 
she  said ;  “  there  is  a  little  one  in  heaven  pleading 
for  you  with  us,  miss.  The  old  fellow  shall  come 
across.”* 

Rebecca  left  the  costermonger’s  wife  —  not  a 
noticeable  woman  in  any  way  —  and  went  next 
door  to  the  chimney-sweep’s  wile,  who  was  decided¬ 
ly  a  noticeable  person. 

She  was  a  very  stout,  florid  woman,  with  all  the 
ill-temper  which  is  produced  by  the  accumulation 
of  fat  round  the  heart ;  she  scowled  on  Rebecca. 

“  Is  Mr.  Spicer  at  home,  please  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  No,  he  ain’t.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  for  that,  for  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  him.” 

“  What  about  ?  ” 

“  I  only  wanted  a  little  advice,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  I  can  give  you  some  of  that.  Don’t  you  go 
trampolineing  about  with  those  Methodist  parsons 
too  much.  They  are  no  good.” 

“  I  shall  not  have  the  chance  of  doing  so  any 
more,  Mrs.  Spicer,”  said  she. 

“  And  a  good  job  too.  And  now  you  have  come 
to  us  for  advice.  I’ll  advise  you  a  little  more.  Don’t 
you  come  here  unsettling  my  man’s  mind,  and  get¬ 
ting  him  to  chapel,  and  setting  his  mind  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  law  about  the  boys.  Why,  I  suppose 
your  advice  has  cost  me  a  cool  £  20  a  year.  He 
won’t  send  a  boy  up  a  flue  now  since  he  has  taken 
to  consort  with  you.  And,  if  you  knew  anything  at 
all,  you  would  know  there  was  flues  which  could  not 
be  swep’  without  boys.  And  our  connection  resents 
it  naturally.  My  man  says,  ‘  It  is  agin  the  law,’  and 
they  make  answer,  ‘  Do  you  accuse  us  of  abetting  an’ 
breaking  the  law’/’  and  he,  with  his  spirit,  makes 
answer,  ‘I  do.’  ‘Then  you  need  not  call  again, 
Mr.  Spicer,’  they  says ;  and  that  is  your  doing.” 

“  You  are  very  impertinent  and  entirely  wrong,  ” 
said  Rebecca.  “  If  I  have  prevented  Mr.  Spicer,  my 
very  good  friend,  from  sending  boys  up  these  horri¬ 
ble  chimneys,  I  am  very  glad.  I  would  have  any 
one  transported  who  sent  those  children  up  the 
chimneys.  I  want  to  know  when  Mr.  Spicer  will 
be  at  home  ?  ” 

“Then  you  just  sha’n’t.  I  don’t  want  him  near 
yours.  There ’s  worse  gone  on  in  that  house  than 
sending  boys  up  flues.  Better  send  a  boy  up  a  flue 
than  chuck  a  woman  down  stairs.  You  sha’n’t  see 
him  —  you  sba’n’t  see  him  —  lawk,  old  man,  is  that 
you  ?  ” 

It  was  indeed  that  worthy  chimney-sweep,  who 
had  been  awakened  by  his  wife’s  voice,  and  had 
heard  the  whole  of  the  argument  while  he  was  dress¬ 
ing.  And  a  very  fine,  grave-looking  man  Mr.  Spicer 
was,  too ;  ugly,  but  rather  grand,  owing  none  of  his 
good  looks  to  his  complexion,  which  was  rendered 
very  pale  by  daily  applications  of  soot.  He  laid 
his  hand  on  his  wife’s  shoulder,  and  with  the  cool 
determination  which  seems  almost  a  specialite  in  his 
trade,t  beckoned  to  her  to  retire,  which  she  did^ 
perfectly  dumb. 


*  To  meet  any  charge  of  want  of  verisimilitude  from  any  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  laboring  classes  so  well  as  myself,  I  have  re« 
produced  actual  dialogue.  One  has  no  reply  to  criticism  :  which 
is  a  pity.  A  man  who  cares  for  the  opinions  of  the  most  able  of  the 
weekly  press  writes  In  fetters  ~  as  1  do.  1  suppose  I  should  do 
otherwise  ;  but  abuse  gets  a  wearisome  thing  after  a  time, 
t  Chimney-sweeps  are  but  little  known  or  understood.  Very  few 
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‘‘We  will  walk  across  the  road,  miss,  if  you 
please,”  said  Mr.  Spicer,  and  he  led  the  way.  As 
soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  house,  he  said,  “  The 
best  woman  in  the  world,  miss,  if  you  only  knew  it.” 

“  So  I  should  fancy,”  said  Rebecca ;  “  she  don’t 
like  me,  but  there  are  many  others  who  don’t.  In 
fact,  I  don’t  at  all  like  myself.” 

“  Indeed,  miss !  ”  said  Mr.  Spicer. 

“  No,”  said  Rebecca ;  “  I  don’t  like  myself  at  all. 
I  don’t  hate  myself,  Mr.  Spicer ;  I  only  dislike  and 
despise  myself.  For  you  know,  Mr.  Spicer,  I  am  a 
most  contemptible  fool.” 

“  Indeed,  miss.  Now,  I  should  not  have  thought 
that,  unless  you  had  told  me.  But  it  is  no  doubt 
true.  You  are  better  educated  than  I  am.” 

“  You  are  not  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Spicer,”  said  Re¬ 
becca,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself. 

“No,  miss  ;  but  in  what  particular  ?  ” 

“  When  any  one  su^cuses  themselves  to  a  gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  Spicer,  the  gentleman  excuses  them.  Now, 

I  you  have  confirmed  my  view  of  myself,  doubtless 
from  politeness;  but  still,  you  are  no  gentleman, 
j  You  should  have  told  me  that  I  was  one  mass  of 
I  wisdom;  as  it  is,  you  have  merely  confirmed  my 
opinion,  somewhat  emphatically,  that  I  am  a  con¬ 
temptible  fool.” 

“  I  only  meant  to  mind  my  manners,  miss ;  and 
my  manners  tell  me  that  you  should  never  contra¬ 
dict  a  lady.  That  is  what  Mr.  Hagbut  calls  the 
unwritten  law.  That  is  about  the  size  of  that,” 

“Well,”  said  Rebecca,  “we  must  not  joke  any 
more,  Spicer ;  I  am  in  serious  trouble.” 

“AVe  know  all  about  it,  my  dear  miss,”  said 
Spicer ;  “  the  only  question  is,  when  and  where  ?  ” 

“  The  tohen  is  to-night,  I  am  afraid ;  and  the 
where  will  be  inside  the  house.” 

“  Then  there  is  no  reason  for  much  talk,  miss. 
The  least  said  the  soonest  mended.  Bob  and  I 
will  come  in  and  lay  down  anywhere.” 

“  But  I  want  to  explain  to )  ou,”  went  on  Rebecca. 

“,Tust  exactly  what  we  don’t  want,  miss.  AV'e 
want  to  know  nothing.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  man 
cross-examined  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Ah  !  If  the  grand  jury  would  take  the  trouble 
to  follow  some  of  their  ‘  true  bills  ’  down  stairs, 
instead  of  going  off  to  play  billiards,  they  would  n’t 
send  so  much  down  stairs  as  they  do.  I  don’t  want 
no  cro^s-examination,  unless  I  can  say  no.  Tell  me 
and  Bob  what  you  want  done,  but  nothing  more.” 

!  “  Can  Mr.  Akin  and  you  sleep  together  in  one 

garret  ?  And  can  you  know  nothing  at  all  ?  ” 

“We  can  sleep  together  well  enough,  and  we 
can  easy  manage  holding  our  tongues,  if  there  is 
nothing  told  us  to  talk  about.” 

“  Then  come  about  ten  o’clock,  please,  and  I  will 
have  everything  arranged  for  yog.” 

Her  father  slept  all  day,  but  at  night  got  up  and 
dressed  himself,  and  took  dinner  and  wine.  Then, 
setting  all  the  doors  open,  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  house.  At  the  last  she  told  him  what  she  had 
done  ;  and  he,  having  got  feeble  and  ill  again,  was 
persuaded  to  go  to  bed,  with  his  clothes  and  his 
pistol,  all  ready. 


people  know  that  that  splendid  younjc  man  Sailler,  who  raced  Kelly 
bimseir  80  hanl  the  other  day,  was  a  chimney-sweep.  I  was  tryintr 
once  to  make  peace  l)etweeu  a  working  bricklayer  (Harris)  and  a 
working  cooper  (Letwell).  Old  Harris  struck  out  in  pride  of  family, 
Letwell's  sister  (I  think)  had  married  a  iweep.  Old  Harris  af¬ 
terwards  got  two  months  for  a  violent  breach  of  the  revenue  laws, 
about  which  I  had  warned  him  ;  so  I  suppose  there  was  no  further 
question  about  family  precedence,  j 


“  I  shall  not  sleep  a  wink,”  he  said ;  and,  saying 
so,  lay  his  weary  head  over,  and  was  asleep  in  one 
moment. 

Then  Rebecca  began  her  tiger  walk  up  and  down 
the  house,  until  Mr.  Akin  and  Mr.  Spicer  turned  in. 
Mr.  Akin,  a  scientific  and  experienced  hand,  got 
Mab,  and  put  her  to  sleep  in  the  small  of  his  back ; 
which,  as  he  explained  to  his  companion,  was  the 
wakefullest  place  of  all  for  a  dog.  Mab  was  well 
enough  content,  and  scarcely  recognized  her  mis¬ 
tress,  during  her  frequent  visits  to  her  two  sleeping 
friends.  For  they  soon  slept,  after  a  consultation 
about  taking  off  their  boots.  Mr.  Spicer  could 
never,  he  said,  sleep  well  in  his  boots,  unless  he  was 
three  quarters  on.  But  Mr.  Akin,  having  pointed 
out  to  him  that  this  job  would  come  to  rough-and- 
tumble  in  any  way,  or  might  come  to  Chevy-high- 
ho,  the  grinder,  Mr.  Spicer  determined  to  sleep 
without  even  the  removal  of  his  boots ;  which  de¬ 
termination  he  put  in  force  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
man  who  has  to  do  his  day’s  work  long  before  other 
people  are  awake. 

It  was  a  wild  night,  dripping  wet,  with  great 
rushes  of  wind  from  the  westward — the  middle  of 
a  wild  spring  —  when  Rebecca  began  her  night 
watch.  She  set  dim  candles  in  different  rooms,  and 
began  her  walk  up  and  down ;  going  from  her  own 
room  along  the  main  passage  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  towards  her  father's  door,  and  passing  that  to 
the  room  where  her  two  indifferent,  honest  friends 
slept  and  snored. 

The  wind  hurled  at  every  window  and  door,  in 
the  crazy  old  house ;  and,  with  an  ear  tuned  to  con¬ 
cert-pitch  by  anxiety  and  nervousness,  she  listened 
for  something  more  than  the  wind,  but  nothing 
came. 

It  would  have  been  less  dreary,  perhaps,  had  the 
night  been  silent  and  still.  But  the  dreariness  of 
that  house  to  one  listening  for  suspicious  sounds, 
and  hearing  a  hundred,  was  terrible,  even  before 
the  lane  was  still  and  asleep.  After  that,  terror 
grew  into  horror,  and  horror  into  a  kind  of  tempo¬ 
rary  loss  of  judgment. 

Dim,  inexpressible,  causeless  terrors  come,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  on  the  most  prosperous  of  us,  when  we  wake 
in  the  night,  in  the  dark.  I  know  a  military  officer 
of  good  repute,  excellent  courage,  respectable  for¬ 
tune,  and  without  one  solitary  anxiety  in  this  world, 
who  takes  his  recreation  in  these  sad,  solitary  hours, 
by  thinking  of  death.  By  putting  to  himself  that 
he  must  die  some  time  or  another,  and  trying  to 
make  out  what  the  last,  horrible  hour  will  be  like. 
Rebecca’s  fantasies,  this  night,  were  scarcely  more 
reasonable  than  bis. 

There  was  very  little  cause  for  fear  of  any  kind ; 
there  was  nothing  of  what  some  call  sensational 
about  her  position.  She  was  splendidly  protected. 
Her  father  had  done  a  very  quaint  thing,  but  she 
had  practically  checkmated  all  consequences.  Still, 
she  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety :  and  that  anx¬ 
iety  became  precordial,  and  made  her  start  with 
inexplicable  terrors  at  every  sound,  and  in  passing 
every  dark  place.  The  physical  effects  of  this  ner¬ 
vousness  was  to  make  her  knees  tremble,  and  so 
cause  her  to  walk  unsteadily.  The  mental  effects  of 
it  were  still  stranger. 

For  her  anxiety  began  to  take  a  single  point  as 
its  culminating  one.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  by 
any  means  a  rare  case.  A  man  confused  in  ruin, 
brought  on  by  an  accumulation  of  causes,  will  say, 
that  he  always  knew  that  the  beginning  of  it  was 
some  twenty-pound  speculation.  A  man,  dazed. 
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Stunned,  and  ruined  by  his  wife’s  death,  will  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  her  swallowing  a  pin  ten  years  l^fore,  after 
his  neighbors  had  been  hearing  her  bark  her  heart 
out  all  the  winter,  with  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs.  Not  well  chosen  as  examples,  possibly,  but 
which  will  do.  When  people’s  minds  are  confused, 
they  will  pick  out  a  cause  for  a  particular  form  of 
anxiety,  seldom  the  right  one.  Kebecca  did  on  this 
occasion.  The  door  Iwhind  Carry’s  bed  —  disused, 
and  locked  and  bolted  for  so  many  years  —  was  the 
point  she  fixed  on  as  the  most  horrible  and  danger¬ 
ous  point  in  the  house. 

It  communicated,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
between  the  used  portion  of  the  house  and  the  un¬ 
used.  Since  her  mother's  death,  that  back  staircase, 
and  all  the  adjacent  part  of  the  house,  had  been 
closed  up,  and  had  been  a  mystery  and  a  horror  to 
them.  In  very  early  days,  as  early  as  Rebecca  could 
remember.  Carry  used  to  have  a  habit  of  shrieking 
out  suddenly,  in  the  night,  that  some  one  was  trying 
the  door ;  after  which  she  would  fly,  in  her  night¬ 
gown,  and  leave  Rebecca  in  the  terror  of  death. 
And  now,  on  this,  to  her,  as  she  believed,  supreme 
night,  Rebecca  with  a  solitary  candle,  feebly  light¬ 
ing  up  the  great  room,  stood  before  that  door,  and 
thought  of  what  lay  behind  it. 

What  teas  there,  locked  up  for  twenty  years  be¬ 
hind  Carry’s  bed  ?  The  skin  of  her  head  had  a  cold, 
nervous  creeping  in  it  (which  is  what  the  romantic 
people  mean  when  they  say  that  So-and-so’s  hair 
stood  on  end).  She  had  a  horror  on  her  which  was 
indescribable,  as  awful  as  the  horror  which  occasion¬ 
ally  precedes  death ;  it  had  a  somewhat  singular  ef¬ 
fect  on  her,  for  she  moved  Carry's  bed  out  of  the 
way,  and  looked  at  the  door :  and  as  she  did  so  she 
says  that  the  handle  was  softly  turned,  and  some  one 
pressed  on  the  door  from  the  outside. 

One  bolt,  and  the  lock,  was  all  that  opposed  her. 
She  had  got  into  a  state  of  horror  by  solitude  and 
mystery.  One  simple  physical  movement,  even  of 
a  door-handle,  restored  her  to  herself  in  an  instant. 
“  We  will  get  this  through,  my  gentlemen,”  she 
thought,  with  a  low  laugh ;  and  suddenly  and  dex¬ 
terously  unlocked  and  unlxtlted  the  door,  threw  it 
open,  and  said,  “  Walk  in,  if  you  please.” 

No  one  was  there.  There  was  nothing  before  her 
but  a  dark  passage,  ending  in  darkness.  The  solita¬ 
ry  glance  at  her  feet  showed  her,  not  only  that  no 
one  was  there,  but  that  no  one  had  been  there  at 
all.  The  dust  of  twenty  years,  so  lightly  laid  by 
the  hand  of  ever  busy  Nature,  was  untouched.  The 
foot  of  a  spider  might  be  traced  on  it,  but  not  that 
of  a  man.  The  door  had  been  tried  by  hands  not 
of  this  world. 

So  her  horror  revived  again  tenfold ;  but,  in  her 
obstinacy,  she  went  on  into  the  passage.  And  as  she 
went,  she  turned  round,  aud  saw  the  marks  of  her 
own  footsteps  in  the  dust.  She  was  the  first  there. 
There  were  no  other  footsteps.  The  door  had  been 
tried  by  a  ghost ;  and  she  went  on,  until  she  came 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  at  the  foot  of  which  her 
mother  had  been  picked  up  dead.  And  as  she 
looked  down  them,  her  candle  struck  against 
something,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  a  halter  hanging 
from  the  ceiling,  with  a  noose  in  it,  ready  for  any 
man  to  put  his  head  into.  Had  there  been  a  corpse 
as  ghastly  as  that  of  Bewick’s  over  the  trout-stream 
in  It,  she  could  not  have  been  more  unutterably  ter¬ 
rified.  She  fled  swiftly,  with  some  member  of  the 
other  world’s  skinpy  hand  entwined  in  her  black 
hair,  with  a  view  of  detaining  her,  and  showing  her  a 
little  more.  But  she  was  strong  and  resolute  ;  and 


when  she  had  got  back  to  her  bedroom,  locked  and 
bolted  the  door,  put  Carry’s  bed  back,  and  found 
her  black  hair  unruffled,  she  began  to  believe  that 
she  had  been  making  a  fool  of  herself,  and  thought 
she  would  go  and  look  it  her  ftiends. 

Mr.  Akin  was  what  you  may  call  a  violent  sleep, 
er.  Like  the  famous  Hackney-coachman  of  our 
youth,  Tamaroo,  whatever  he  did  was  done  with 
fury  and  effusion.  The  frantic  physical  exertion 
which  that  young  man  had  to  go  through  in  going 
to  sleep  would  have  ruined  some  constitutions,  u 
was  a  University  race  to  him  going  to  sleep,  and  a 
ten-mile  handicap  (he  starting  from  Scatch)  for  him 
to  wake  up  again.  At  this  time  he  was  quiescent. 
He  had  taken  off  his  velveteen  coat,  strangled  him¬ 
self  with  the  arms  round  his  neck,  and  suffocated 
himself  by  ramming  his  head  into  one  of  the  hare- 
|)ockets.  He  likewise  found  it  necessary  to  cross 
his  left  leg  over  his  body,  and  hold  on  tight  by  his 
left  boot  with  his  right  band.  It  was  impossible,  in 
regarding  this  young  man  in  his  sleep,  to  avoid  won¬ 
dering  what  Mr.s.  Akin  thought  of  it. 

In  a  similar  way,  when  one  looked  at  Mr.  Spi¬ 
cer  at  rest,  one  wondered  whether  Mrs.  Spicer,  in 
spite  of  accumulating  wealth  and  good  position,  did 
not  wish  that  there  might  be  a  few  alterations  in 
trifling  details.  For  Mr.  Spicer,  though  a  quiet 
sleeper,  lay  on  bis  back,  and  spread  himself  out  in 
j  every  possible  direction,  snoring  magnificently. 

I  And,  moreover,  he  talked  in  his  sleep,  very  con- 
I  stantly,  as  people  who  sleep  under  constant  expecta¬ 
tion  of  being  awakened  always  do.  And  Rebecca 
!  heard  him  say,  as  she  watched  them  for  a  moment, 
“  Jane’s  mother  is  a  lie.  The  chaney  and  tea-spoons 
was  give  to  you  by  word  of  mouth.” 

This  was  realistic  enough  to  do-  away  with  the 
folly  of  the  deserted  staircase ;  her  father’s  conduct 
I  dissipated  her  silly  terror  much  more. 

I  He  was  sitting  up  before  his  writing-table,  exam¬ 
ining  papers  and  accounts.  “  Come  in,  old  girl,” 
he  sai(i.  “  Is  there  any  news  ?  ” 

“  There  is  none  yet,  father,”  she  said.  “  How  are 
you  to-night  'i  ” 

“  I  am  better,  my  love  ;  hard  at  work,  you  see.” 

“  Pa,”  she  said,  “  is  it  wise  of  you  to  work  ?  ” 
j  “  My  dear,”  he  said,  “  believe  an  old  man.  Mere 
I  work  never  hurt  any  one  in  this  world.  Just  look 
I  at  the  lives  of  our  public  men.  Those  who  have 
;  lived  the  longest  are  generally  found  to  have 
I  worked  the  hardest.  Work  don’t  kill ;  excitement 
does.  This  mechanical  work  which  I  am  doing  now 


!  is  doing  me  more  good  than  a  doctor’s  shopful  of 
]  medicine.  Where  have  you  been  ?  ” 
j  “  I  have  been  frightened,  father.  I  opened  the  : 
j  door  behind  Carry’s  bed,  and  I  got  utterly  terrified.  ' 
j  There  was  a  rope  there  with  a  noose  to  it,  as  though  , 
one  was  going  to  hang  himself.” 

“  You  silly  chilrf,  to  frighten  yourself  with  fancies,  ■ 
i  when  there  is  real  danger  abroad.  That  is  the  rope  of  I 
the  old  bell  which  hangs  in  the  cupola.” 

“  Gracious  me !  ”  said  Rebecca.  “  What  a  gaby  ; 
I  must  have  been  not  to  think  of  that.” 

“  Did  you  see  many  ghosts  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Turner. 

“  Heaps,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  How  many  ?  ”  ! 

“  A  dozen  or  two.  One  of  them  turned  the  han-  i 
die  of  the  door,  under  my  nose.” 

“  A  ghost,  you  think '{  Be  sure.” 

I  “  O,  yes,  a  ghost.  The  dust  on  the  staircase  was 
I  quite  undisturbed.”  • 
j  “  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

!  “  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure.” 
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“  Because  we  must  mind  that  they  do  not  get  in 
flkat  way.” 

“  I  will  put  my  sheets  on  Carry’s  bed,  and  sleep 
there,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  I  would  if  I  were  you,”  said  her  father.  “  Ho ! 
They  will  not  come  to-night.” 

“  Will  they  come  at  all,  father  ‘i” 

“  They  will  most  certainly  come,  one  would  fancy. 
But  they  will  come  soon,  I  should  think.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  have  been  round  the  house  to-night, 
and  have  seen  us  moving. .  Leave  those  two  good 
fellows  to  sleep  here  for  another  night  or  so.  We 
can  reward  them.” 

Morning  dawned,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
burglary.  Rebecca  had  a  consultation  with  Mr. 
Spicer  and  Mr.  Akin  before  they  went  away. 

“  My  opinion  is,  miss,”  said  Akin  (and  Spicer  hung 
on  his  words,  as  on  those  of  an  expert),  “  that  they 
won’t  try  it  on  until  everything  is  quiet.  Is  it  plate, 
miss,  or  is  it  jewels  ?  ” 

“  Neither,”  said  Rebecca.  “  Papers.” 

Spicer  and  Akin  looked  at  one  another,  and 
laughed.  “  Lord  love  you,  miss ;  that  accounts  for 
the  swell  being  in  it.  Papers,  oh  ?  He  ’ll  get  an¬ 
other  professional  hand,  we  sprung  one,  and  they  will 
make  a  mess  of  it  at  last.  Have  you  got  a  pistol,  or 
any  kind  of  fire-arm  ?  ” 

“We  have  pistob;  but  I  am  a  little  afraid  of 
them.” 

“  Well,  we  will  sleep  here,  turn  and  turn  about, 
for  a  week.  Arter  that,  if  you  hear  anything,  fire 
your  pistol,  and  we  will  be  with  you.  The  little  dog 
»  your  best  alarm.  I  wish  you  and  your  father 
slept  closer  tc^ether.  You  trust  to  us  and  the  little 
dog.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  the  part  of  our 
house  which  is  shut  up  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

“The  part  under  the  bell-tower,  miss?  No,  I 
don’t,  and  I  don’t  want  to.” 

“  Come  with  me,  then,”  said  Rebecca.  “  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Spicer,  and  a  hundred  thanks.” 

Akin,  left  alone  with  Rebecca,  e.xhibited  a  strange 
unwillingness  to  follow  her.  Still,  you  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  mistaken  if  you  fancied  that  a  cockney  was 
neither  chivaloiu  nor  superstitious.  He  would 
sooner  have  fought  any  man  within  a  mile  than  have 
followed  Rebecca.  He  would  sooner  have  seen  a 
man  privately  hanged  than  have  gone  into  the  dis¬ 
used  part  of  the  house,  “  where  the  accident  was.” 

But  she  took  him  to  her  bedroom.  “  You  see, 
Mr.  Akin,  you  know  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  than 
Ido.”  (He  knew  more  than  he  need  have  done.) 
“  I  am  going  to  put  my  bed  across  this  door.  Just 
move  that  bed,  —  will  you  ?  —  and  come  with  me.” 

Akin  followed  most  unwillingly,  though  it  was 
broad  day.  “  Do  you  see  these  footstejw  ?  ”  she 
asked,  when  they  were  in  the  passage  ;  “  they  are 
mine  last  night.  Do  you  see  any  others  ?  ” 

“  There  have  been  no  footsteps,  but  those  of  youm, 
for  twenty  years,  miss,”  said  Akin,  with  emphasis. 
“  Are  you  going  any  farther  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rebecca ;  “  I  want  to  see  what  is 
below.” 

And  she  led  the  way  down  the  stairs,  Akin  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  Shimei. 

“  You  are  quite  right,”  she  chattered,  “  the  stairs 
are  piled  with  dust.  It  was  all  my  fancy  last  night 
about  some  one  having  got  in  here.  There  is  not  a 
footmark  on  the  dust.  See,  here  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  is  a  shoe  with  a  blue  rosette  ;  I  will  have 
that !  ” 

“  Come  away,  miss,  and  leave  it  alone,”  said 


Akin,  shaimly ;  “  there  is  ghostesses  enoi^h  without 
youm.”  For  Akin  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  this 
shoe  had  been  left  there  after  the  removal  of  Rebec¬ 
ca’s  mother  from  the  very  same  place.' 

Rebecca  got  scared  also,  and  came  back  with 
him  somewhat  hurriedly  with  the  ghost  feeling 
at  her  back.  But  she  brought  the  shoe  with  her 
too. 

“  If  you  put  your  bed  across  that  door,  miss,”  said 
Akin,  “  as  you  propose,  yon  stop  ’em  that  way.  I 
can’t  make  out  myself  which  way  they  will  come. 
There  is  plenty  if  we  leaves  watching.” 

“  Do  yon  think  they  will  come  at  all,  Mr.  Akin  ?  ” 
said  Rebecca,  confidentially. 

“  Will  they  come  ?  I  gather  that  there  is  forged 
papers.  I  gather  that  there  is  a  swell  with  cash.  I 
gather  that  the  governor  has  those  papers  here. 
And  that  swell  will  come  after  those  papers,  with 
professional  assistance,,  as  sure  as  they  apple-trees 
will  blossom  next  April.  Sooner  or  later  he  will 
have  those  papers.  Why,  if  he  will  get  two  years 
for  ’em,  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  will  chance  three 
(and  it ’s  seldom  more  for  a  first  offence)  for  steal¬ 
ing  ’em.  He  ’ll  come  fast  Aough.” 

“  What  can  poor  father  do  ?  ”  said  Rebecca. 

“  That  is  easy  enough  to  tell,”  said  Akin ;  “  let 
your  pa  write  to  that  swell,  and  say,  ‘  Here,  Tom,’ 
and  he  says,  ‘  you  have  been  a-writing  of  other  folks’ 
names  here,  and  I  have  got  the  writings.  None  of 
your  gammon,’  says  your  father ;  ‘  I ’ve  got  yoor 
forged  writing,  and  I  ’ll  Old  Bailey  you  as  sure  as 
there  is  a  Old  Bailey.’  Says  your  pa  again,  '•  You 
have  been  a-hanging  about  my  little  place,  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  world  of  trouble,  keeping  Akin  and  Spicer  up 
all  night,  and  my  daughter  and  me  sleeps  habitual 
with  Armstrong  revolvers  in  consequence  of  your 
goings  on.  Why,’  says  your  pa,  ‘  you  are  a  regular 
nuisance,  that  is  about  what  you  are.  But  1  ’ll  tell 
youi  what  I  ’ll  do  with  you,’  says  your  pa ;  ‘  you  send 
me  ten  thousand  pounds,  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  you  shall  have  they  documents.  Not 
otherwise.  There ’s  been  several  rows,’  says  your 
pa,  ‘  about  convicted  swtdls  being  kep’  in  the  okum 
yard  at  the  ’Ouse  of  ’Crection,  but  Portland  is 
bleak  for  delicate  constutions  in  the  spring  months, 
and  the  beaks  theirselves  has  been  touched  up  in 
some  of  their  speculations,  and  they  mean  Portland 
and  nothing  short.’  That  is  what  your  father  ought 
to  say  to  this  young  swell.  Your  father,  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  would  naturally  dress  it  up,  and  draw  it 
milder  than  an  ignorant  man  like  me.  Still,  I  wish 
the  plant  was  mine.  I’d  have  the  old  girl  to  Rams¬ 
gate  every  year  if  it  was.” 

“It  might  be  yours,”  said  Rebecca,  suddenly, 
with  that  strange  heedlessness  which  was  the  great 
fault  in  her. 

“  Don’t  say  such  dreadful  things  as  those,  miss,” 
said  Akin,  turning  pale;  “that  ain’t  worthy  of 
you.” 

“  What  have  I  said  ?  ”  said  Rebecca,  aghast. 

“  What  was  wrote  in  that  book,  miss,  which  you 
give  us,  about  Charles  Steward  ?  ” 

“  The  Pretender,  yes.  What  have  I  said  ?  ” 

“  It  is  wrote  down  in  that  book,  miss,  that  Charles 
Steward,  who  had  been  up  to  some  game  or  other, 
I  never  made  out  what,  had  thirty  thousand  pounds 
set  on  his  head.  And  he  was  loose  among  the  High¬ 
landers  (a  bad  lot)  and  not  one  of  them  gave  the 
pleece  the  office  on  him,  not  one  out  of  all  them,  — 
not  for  thirty  thousand  pound.  And  you  would 
rank  me  lower  than  a  common  Highland  drover.” 

“  Dear  Akin,  I  did  not  mean  it  I  spoke  only  in 
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compliment.  I  know  you  would  never  turn  on  us. 
Please  don’t  be  an^y." 

There  was  a  child  in  heaven  who  had  left  her 
footprints  behind  her,  which  prevented  Jim  ever 
being  anny  with  Rebecca.  Still,  she  had  heedlessly 
touched  nis  honor.  There  is  a  mass  of  potential 
chivalry  in  this  queer  nation  of  ours,  to  which, 
under  our  present  military  n'gime,  we  do  not  get. 
I  wish  I  had  the  Queen’s  commission  to  raise  a  regi¬ 
ment.  Kingsley’s  foot  should  be  as  terrible  as  my 
^anduncle’s  Kingsley’s  horse.  And  equally  queer 
in  their  antecedents,  I  doubt.  I  should  trouble 
Lord  Shaftesbury  for  about  two  dozen  from  Field 
Lane  to  begin  with. 

To  Rebecca  the  next  fortnight  was  actually  worse 
than  any  time  since  the  brewing  of  the  Gresham 
bank.  Her  father  had  told  her  that  the  house 
would  be  broken  into  for  the  forged  papers,  which 
was  one  evidence,  and  Akin,  a  most  experienced 
man,  had  confirmed  her  opinion  emphatically.  So 
she  believed  in  it  day  after  day  less  and  less,  and 
after  Mr.  Spicer  and  Mr.  Akin  had  taken  to  sleep 
at  home,  she  was  quite  comfortable.  They  were  all 
wrong  together.  She  htd  never  really  believed  in 
it  at  ml. 

The  weather  might  have  been  better,  for  even  in 
this  part  of  the  metropolis  it  howled  and  raved.  St. 
S  within  had  been  unpropitious,  and  the  land  was 
deluged  and  flown.  Still,  Mr.  Morley  was  possibly 
safe,  and  wind  was  better  than  burglary. 

“  Pa,”  she  said,  one  night,  “  they  are  not  going  to 
rob  and  murder  us  at  ail.” 

“1  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear;  for  I  am  getting 
very  ill.” 

“  Shall  I  sleep  in  your  room,  pa  ?  ” 

“No.  Let  me  have  the  little  dog.  That  is  a 
very  dear  little  dog,  Rebecca.” 

“  You  can  have  the  dog,  pa.  She  is  very  nice. 
Let  me  sleep  in  your  room,  dear.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Mr.  Turner.  “  I  am  well  enough, 
only  I  am  very  ill  indeed.” 

“  You  have  not  been  to  the  office  for  ten  days, 
pa ;  you  are  not  well.” 

“  I  am  going  to  sell  out  of  the  business,  my  love. 
It  was  too  much  for  me.” 

“  And  the  papers  ?  ”  said  Rebecca. 

“  You  will  hear  about  them"  said  he.  And  they 
went  to  their  respective  beds. 

Rebecca,  with  her  bed  across  the  mysterious  door, 
went  to  sleep  and  dreamt  of  absolutely  nothing. 
She  told  Alfred  Morley  in  after  times  that  she  never 
dreamt  less  in  her  life  than  she  did  that  night 
After,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  a  good  night’s  sleep,  she 
was  awakened  by  what  she  thought  was  morning. 
But  it  was  not  morning  at  all.  It  was  the  light  of  a 
lantern  on  her  face,  held  by  a  man  with  a  black 
mask  on,  and  two  others  behind  him. 

“  Miss  Turner,”  said  this  man,  “  we  must  trouble 

;mu  to  get  up.  If  you  speak,  we  shall  use  vio- 
ence.” 

“  IIow  on  earth  did  they  get  in  ?  ”  thought  Re¬ 
becca.  “  This  is  your  burglary,  is  it  ?  I  ’ll  manage 
your  business,”  she  added  to  herself.  “  Mr.  Philpott, 
you  have  no  possible  business  in  a  lady’s  bedroom. 
If  you  only  came  after  your  own  forgeries,  we  should 
not  care ;  but  there  are  others.  If  you  will  retire,  I 
will  go  to  my  father,  and  your  rascalities  shall  be 
put  into  your  own  hand.” 

Young  Philpott  took  the  key  from  the  door  with¬ 
out  one  solitary  word,  and  locked  the  door  on  the 
outside.  The  instant  he  did  so,  Rebecca  was  cut  of 
bed.  She  wrapped  herself  in  her  dressing-gown. 


and  pulling  her  bed  aside,  unlocked  and  unbolted 
the  aoor,  ran  barefooted  to  the  rope  of  the  bell 
which  hung  in  the  turret. 

Philpott  heard  the  door  unlocked,  and  ran  in. 
But  he  was  too  late;  the  pluck  and  nerve  of  that 
solitary  and  defenceless  girl  had  beaten  his  well-laid 
plot.  The  girl  w^o  was  to  have  been  intimidated, 
and  held  as  hostage  until  the  necessary  papers  were 
got  from  her  father  had  passed  through  their  net 
Instead  of  cowering  among  them  in  terror,  she  was 
pulling  resolutely  at  a  rope,  and  sending  forth  upon 
the  night  air  clang,  clang,  clang,  in  a  terrible 
staccato,  which  in  old  times  would  have  brought 
thirty  thousand  men  out  of  St.  Antoine,  and  even 
now  would  people  it  with  ghosts,  if  there  were  a  St 
Antoine,  a  tocsin  which  promised  to  rouse  Walham 
Green,  if  not  St.  Antoine. 

Her  enemies  were  utterly  beaten.  Philpott  (no 
fool)  was  prepared  for  both  pluck  and  obstinacy ; 
for  such  rapidly  acting  dexterity  he  was  not  prepared. 
The  girl’s  brains  were  keener  than  his.  He  was  un. 
used  to  crime,  and  accustomed  to  music.  When  he 
heard  his  burglary  proclaimed  at  midnight  in  an 
amorphous  staccato  (1  am  sorry  to  use  bad  language), 
he  fled.  When  he  thought  of  the  courage  and  dex¬ 
terity  through  which  Rebecca  had  outwitted  him, 
he  fled  faster  for  mere  shame.  The  bell,  disused 
and  dumb  for  twenty  years,  went  on  clang,  clang, 
clang,  clang,  proclaiming  him  to  the  wond  as  a 
ruined  gamester,  who  had  staked  all  to  keep  his 
wife’s  respect,  and  had  lost.  The  poor  fellow  fled 
away. 

Ivost  through  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  an  idle 
girl,  who  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  Methodist 
parson,  —  if  he  came  back  ;  but  who  had  had  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  sea  which  gave  her  sailor’s  courage 
and  sailor’s  recklessness.  And  she  still  went  on  ring¬ 
ing  that  horrible  bell.  And  if  he  had  gone  back  and 
cut  her  throat,  it  would  have  been  much  the  same. 
He  had  met  with  a  nature  more  powerful  than  hit 
own.  He  was  beaten.  His  wife  must  know  all  now; 
and  he  was  desperate,  for  he,  potential  felon  as  he 
was,  did  cot  trust  her. 

One  hardly  know.s  sometimes  whether  Provi¬ 
dence  is  kind  or  unkind.  In  the  end,  it  seems  to 
me  (and  to  others),  that  Providence  always  acts  for 
the  best.  When  you  come  to  mere  details,  any  one 
can  say  Providence  should  have  done  otherwise. 
One  would  say  to  those  who  question  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  world  that  you  must  trail.  One  would 
say  to  them,  par  exemple,  was  not  the  2d  December 
the  seal  of  Democracy,  not  of  wax,  but  of  iron  ? 

I  have  only  a  very  poor  little  illustration  to  otTer 
for  my  pretentious  theory.  It  gets  infinitesimally 
small  as  one  looks  at  it.  Still,  granting  that  the 
little  dog  Mab  was  not  brought  into  the  world  for 
nothing,  you  must  grant  this. 

When  Rebecca  began  clanging  the  bell,  Mab  be¬ 
gan  to  bark,  and  aroused  Mr.  Turner,  who  put  on 
his  trousers,  and  got  hold  of  his  pistol.  Coming  out, 
he  met  young  Philpott  in  a  mask,  but  knew  him, 
and  challenged  him  by  name,  holding  his  pistol  to¬ 
wards  him.  Philpott,  in  his  desperation,  fired  at 
him  and  wounded  him,  and  Mr.  Turner  fell  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs. 

The  whole  district  was  gathered  round  now. 
Akin  and  Spicer  were  in  and  had  Philpott  and  his 
accomplices  in  hand  very  quickly.  Turner  only 
said,  “  Let  them  go  before  the  police  come,  and 
stop  that  bell.  Where  is  Rebecca  ?  ” 

Akin,  the  de.xterous,  assisted  by  Spicer,  carried 
the  captured  men  through  Rebecca’s  bedroom  to 
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get  down  the  back  stMrs.  On  their  way  they  came 
on  Rebecca,  ringing  away  as  hard  as  ever. 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  miss,  stop  that  noise,”  said 
Akin ;  “  the  parish  engine ’s  in  the  lane.  Let  us 
get  these  folks  out  this  way.  Is  there  any  road  this 

way  ?  ”  .  *  . 

lliere  was,  it  seemed,  and  Philpott  and  his 
friends  were  got  out.  There  was. nothing  saved 
from  the  bankruptcy  save  his  wife’s  fortune,  and 
she  knows  nothing  of  his  midnight  meeting  with 
Behecca.  To  pleasanter  matters. 

[To  be  continued.] 

SELF-PORTRAITURE. 

SoMK  people  have  a  faculty  of  surveying  them¬ 
selves  from  without,  of  picturing  to  themselves  the 
appearance  they  make,  the  figure  they  cut  under 
striking  or  picturesque  or  unusual  or  even  grotesque 
circumstances,  which  constitutes  a  very  distinctive 
characteristic.  It  is  not  in  them  the  moral  insight 
of  the  poet,  the  gift  of  “  seeing  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,”  nor  is  it  the  shadowy  self-caricature  sketched 
hy  nervous  and  often  agonized  apprehensions,  as 
what  they  fear  to  be  the  impression  made  on  others : 
it  is  an  artistic  perception,  a  real  feat  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  —  a  picture  of  fact,  only  so  far  colored  and 
flattered  as  all  art  justifies.  Nor  is  it  a  power  essen¬ 
tially  allied  to  egotism ;  other  persons  as  egotistical, 
as  full  of  themselves,  as  concentrated  on  their  own  af¬ 
fairs,  may  have  nothing  of  this  habit  or  gift.  Indeed, 
the  more  remarkable  examples  of  egotism  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  are  without  it ;  they  approach  the  one  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  contemplation  from  another  point  of 
view :  they  tell  us  a  great  deal,  but  they  do  not  draw 
pictures  for  the  eye  of  our  fancy  of  which  self  is  the 
central  figure.  The  power,  such  as  we  would  define 
it,  is  purmy  intellectual,  —  a  temptation,  no  doubt, 
to  egotism,  but  not  the  thing  itself.  When  it  is  kept 
in  perfect  check,  we  ought  to  feel  grateful  towards 
it,  for  it  is  a  great  enlivener  of  talk,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  familiar  style  of  composition  ;  and  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  and  telling  of  all  ways  of  conveying  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  which  there  is  no  personal  experience.  To 
borrow  an  illustration  from  autobiography,  which  is 
talk  upon  paper  of  the  kind  we  mean.  The  first 
time  a  man  sees  himself  in  print  is  an  occasion  which 
causes  a  little  fluster  of  elation,  a  concentration  of 
thought,  not  on  his  subject,  but  on  his  personal  rela¬ 
tion  to  it  The  feeling  is  common,  but  not  the  pow¬ 
er  to  depict  it  in  action  as  we  find  it  in  Ilaydon, 
who  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  faculty.  He 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  Examiner,  and  dropped 
it  into  the  letter-box  with  a  sort  of  spasm.  “  Never 
shall  I  forget,”  he  tells  us,  “  that  Sunday  morning. 
In  came  the  paper,  wet,  uncut ;  up  went  the  break¬ 
fast  knife,  —  cut,  cut,  cut.  Affecting  not  to  be  in¬ 
terested,  I  turned  the  pages  open  to  dry,  and  to  ray 
certain  immortality  saw,  with  a  delight  not  to  be 
expressed,  the  first  sentence  of  my  letter.  I  put 
down  the  paper,  walked  about  the  room,  looked  at 
Macbeth  (bis  picture),  made  the  tea,  buttered  the 
toast.,  put  in  the  sugar,  with  that  inexpressible  sup¬ 
pressed  chuckle  of  delight  that  always  attends  a  con¬ 
descending  relin({uishment  of  an  anticipated  rapture 
till  one  is  perfectly  ready.  Who  has  not  felt  this  ? 
who  has  not  done  this  ?  ”  Now  the  man  who  does 
this  sort  of  thing  in  conversation,  who  raises  an  im¬ 
age  by  a  few  skilful  touches,  enabling  us  to  trans¬ 
port  him,  such  as  he  stands  before  us,  into  inter¬ 
esting  circumstances, ‘is  a  social  stimulant.  The 
company  is  visibly  roused  to  attention.  It  is  no 


doubt  imperative  on  politeness  to  assume  interest 
when  a  person  makes  himself  his  theme,  but  beyond 
this  an  added  excitement  may  be  observed  when  a 
man  who  can  express  himself  well  on  general  topics 
is  led  to  one  of  these  personal  displays.  For  one 
reason,  his  own  eye  quickens,  his  voice  varies  its 
modulations.  Action,  by  ever  so  slight  a  gesture, 
relieves  the  monotony  of  our  ordinary  English  de¬ 
meanor.  A  little  drama  is  performed  before  us. 
Whether  the  man  means  it  for  condescension  or  not, 
we  are  obliged  to  him  for  sacrificing  reserve,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  national  characteristic  for  our 
diversion. 

But  the  man  who  illustrates  subjects  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  who  is  reminded  by  what  comes 
from  others  of  something  that  has  happened  to  him¬ 
self,  and  tells  it  with  that  relish,  that  play  of  spirit, 
tenderness,  pathos,  self-banter,  incidental  to  the  sit¬ 
uation,  and  which  secures  him  willing  attention, 
naturally  finds  it  difficult  to  relapse  gracefully  into 
the  general  and  abstract.  Having  been  the  hero  of 
the  moment,  it  is  hard  to  permit  the  conversation  to 
pursue  a  course  which  leaves  him  behind.  We  de¬ 
tect  in  him  struggles  to  keep  the  hold  he  has  got, 
and  if  he  has  voice  and  resolution  in  proportion  to 
his  other  powers  he  succeeds,  quite  unconsciously,  in 
putting  a  stop  to  all  conversation  that  deserves  the 
name  in  the  circle  where  he  reigns.  All  people 
noted  for  this  talent  are  desultory,  —  that  is,  they 
make  the  talk  within  reach  of  their  interference  de¬ 
sultory  ;  for  they  have  a  very  definite  aim,  though 
it  happens  to  be  incompatible  with  the  fair  discussion 
of  topics  needing  continuous  thought.  We  see  in 
them  an  uneasy  sense  of  things  becoming  dull  and 
wearisome  when  they  drift  out  of  their  own  experi¬ 
ence.  They  habitually  assume  that  people  cannot 
be  interested  or  amused  unless  it  is  they  who  inter¬ 
est  or  amuse  them.  So  it  is  that  many  a  quiet 
thinker  is  snubbed  into  silence ;  while  he  is  arrang¬ 
ing  his  ideas,  the  thread  is  snapped,  the  ground 
shifted,  and  he  gives  in  with  just  a  vague  sense  of 
something  unsatisfactory. 

The  man  who  has  abandoned  himself  to  the  fasci¬ 
nations  of  self-portraiture  has  no  principles,  —  which 
are  abstract  things,  —  he  has  simply  a  picture  to 
draw  in  an  infinite  variety  of  becoming  lights.  For 
this  purpose  he  adopts  views  simply  as  picturesque 
settings.  He  is  strict  and  austere  in  his  principles 
when  a  Rembrandt  arrangement  of  light  and  shade 
is  indicated.  Then  he  lays  down  the  law ;  his  ex¬ 
ample  is  a  terror  to  the  careless  and  undecided. 
Presently  it  suits  him  to  be  taken  in  the  sunlight, 
and  the  austerity  is  all  gone ;  he  is  tolerant,  indul¬ 
gent,  latitudinarian.  Now  he  is  in  full  costume, 
gentlemanlike,  fastidious,  and  punctilious ;  the  next 
time  we  meet  him  he  is  in  a  reckless,  careless  vein, 
and  affects  the  Bohemian.  These  transformations 
puzzle  the  observer,  till  the  key  is  found  in  a  reper¬ 
tory  of  good  stories,  or  in  the  adventures  of  each 
day.  People  will  simulate  a  hundred  violent, 
strong,  and  startling  opinions  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
establishing  a  predominance  for  the  hour,  not  with 
deliberate  inconsistency,  but  because  these  are  to 
them  only  stage  properties. 

Nothing  leads  to  greater  and  more  serious  acts  of 
indiscretion  than  this  propensity  when  allowed  to 
run  riot.  In  the  one  object  of  painting  an  effec¬ 
tive  scene  the  rights  of  others  are  not  thought  of, 
and  the  character  of  all  the  accessories  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  blind  sense  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque.  Under  its  guidance  the  talker  means  so  lit¬ 
tle  harm,  has  so  litUe  positive  intention,  that  he  for- 
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Mts  what  he  has  said  when  the  occasion  is  over  and 
nia  end  is  gained.  The  listener  treats  all  as  bona 
Jide,  and  goes  away  with  ill  impressions  of  some¬ 
body  —  at  first  of  the  dramatis  persona,  but  in  time 
of  the  garrulous  dramatist  himself.  No  person  in¬ 
dulging  a  habit  of  self-portraiture  is  fit  to  direct 
others ;  he  has  disqualified  himself  from  forming  an 
unbiassed  impersonal  view.  When  by  chance  asked 
for  advice,  he  can  only  fall  back  upon  what  be  calls 
his  experience,  wherein  he  has  observed,  not  society 
or  the  world  in  themselves,  but  only  as  he  has  act¬ 
ed  and  figured  among  them.  But  persons  in  any 
sense  occupied  with  themselves  and  their  own  affairs 
cannot,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  assume  into 
the  position  of  counsellors,  which  needs  a  sympathy 
ants^oitistic  to  their  habitual  temper. 

A  practice  of  gentle  detraction  necessarily  attends 
self-portraiture  as  a  fixed  habit,  and  that  with  as 
little  malice  prepense  as  may  be,  but  solely  from  the 
need  of  playing  first  fiddle,  of  standing  in  the  best 
place.  Self  always  in  the  light  necessarily  implies 
others  cast  into  the  shade.  In  the  mere  interest  of 
art  the  man  learns  to  regard  all  his  acquaintance 
as  foils.  And  if  we  note  one  of  these  gentlemen  in 
a  compunctious  mood,  entertaining  us  with  graphic 
confessions,  we  shall  always  find  him  the  best  of  his 
company,  nobler  in  his  errors  than  his  old  associates, 
and  of  a  higher  type  than  they ;  even  in  the  stories 
that  tell  most  against  himself  implicating  the  absent 
more  deeply  than  himself.  Yet  he  has  not  the 
slightest  feeling  of  what  he  is  about.  He  would 
greet  any  of  these  betrayed  or  slandered  victims 
with  the  cordiality  of  a  clear  conscience,  for  indeed 
he  has  not  thought  of  wronging  theu} ;  they  have 
been  sacrificed  to  a  conversational  necessity. 
Downright  ill-nature  is  a  rarer  quality  than  some 
persons  suppose.  Half  the  detraction  of  society  is 
done  unconsciously  and  by  good-natured,  pleasant 
people.  As  for  secrets,  a  secret  is  an  impossible, 
almost  an  unintelligible,  check  to  one  of  these  com¬ 
municative  folks.  He  cannot  keep  his  own  secrets 
if  they  involve  any  dramatic  efl'ects,  and  this  frank¬ 
ness,  where  his  own  interests  might  seem  to  be  dam¬ 
aged  by  his  disclosures,  is  supposed  to  acquit  him  of 
all  collateral  obligations.  Self-interest — understand¬ 
ing  by  the  term  any  long-sighted  view  of  personal 
advantage  —  is  so  far  from  being  the  motive  of  this 
lavish  self-display,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  it. 
This  incontinence  of  speech  has  stranded  more  than 
one  clever  fellow  in  middle  life,  and  is  pretty  sure 
to  end  in  a  boring  and  mendacious  old  age. 

But  all  this  tells  nothing  against  the  grace  and 
merit  of  self-portraiture  at  fit  times  and  under  the 
restraints  of  taste  and  sympathy.  When  a  man 
undertakes  to  talk  about  himself,  some  picturesque 
touches  of  the  sort  are  almost  essential.  It  does 
not  do  to  be  absolutely  impersonal.  Wordsworth 
in  his  general  poems  tells  us  of  his  thoughts  and 
habits  of  mind.  Ip  his  Tintern  Abbey  and  Nutting 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  him  in  the  boily  ;  but.  only,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  in  his  Prelude,  which  is  auto¬ 
biography,  have  we  a  portrait.  The  poet  there  con¬ 
descends  to  own  a  recollection  of  undergraduate 
elation  in  the  first  sense  of  powder  and  silk  stock- 
j  ings,  and  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  a  touch  which 
I  makes  us  see  him  in  a  new  light :  — 

I  “  As  if  the  change 

!!  Ilail  waited  on  some  fairy’s  wand,  at  once 

Behold  me  rich  in  moneys,  and  attired 
In  splendid  garb,  with  hoM  of  silk,  and  hair 
Powdered  like  rimy  trees,  when  frost  is  keen. 

My  lordly  dressing-gown,  I  pass  it  by, 

With  other  signs  of  manhood  that  supplied 
The  lack  of  beani.” 


Where  there  is  habitual  reserve,  a  single  word 
sometimes  betrays  unwittingly  a  consciousness  of 
manner  at  some  critical  juncture  of  a  man's  pasthu'. 
tory.  Thus  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  Apologia,  reports 
his  and  Froude’s  interview  with  Dr.  Wiseman  it 
Rome  :  “  1  said,  with  great  gravity,  ‘  We  have  a 
mission.’  ”  And  the  instinct  which  imprints  exte^ 
nal  self  on  thq  mind’s  eye  at  the  moment  of  realiz- 
ing  a  career  in  prospect  may  also  be  seen  at  work 
at  the  instant  of  successful  achievement.  It  prompt¬ 
ed  Gibbon’s  more  elaborate  description  of  what  he 
terms  his  “ final  deliverance : ”  “It  was  on  the 
day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote 
the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer-house  in 
my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took 
several  turns  in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  aca¬ 
cias,  which  commands  a  pro^ct  of  the  country,  the 
lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate, 
the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  wis 
reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent 
1  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the 
recovery  of  my  fret  dom,  and  perhaps  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  my  fame.”  Where  such  notices  are  rare 
and  grave,  like  these,  they  convey  a  conviction  in 
the  writer  of  a  great  part  to  play,  or  of  labor  well 
done,  which  tells  powerfully  on  the  reader.  Even 
where  the  reader  and  the  self-portrayer  are  at  odds 
as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  work  done,  or 
to  be  done,  or  as  to  his  fitness  for  it,  a  genuine  con¬ 
viction  expresses  itself  well  in  this  form  and  engages 
our  sympathies. 

We  do  not  think  a  great  deal  of  the  Rambler  in 
these  days,  but  we  like  to  see  Johnson  in  the  act  of 
naming  it.  “  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  name  it  I  sat 
down  at  night  by  my  bedside,  re.solved  that  I  would 
not  go  to  sleep  till  I  hail  fixed  its  title.  The  Ram¬ 
bler  seemed  the  best  that  occurred  to  me,  and  I  took 
it.”  Haydon,  after  borrowing  £.50  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  one  of  his  big  pictures,  tells  us,  “  I  never 
wrote  ‘  I  promise  to  pay  ’  with  such  inspired  fury 
before  ” ;  and  the  image  of  frenzied  passion  for  his 
art,  in  which  he  so  signally  failed,  fills  us  with  a 
melancholy  sympathy.  The  only  occasion  when  it 
Is  impossible  to  sympathize  with  this  habit  is  where 
the  narrator  of  a  scene,  in  which  his  emotions  are  pro¬ 
fessedly  engaged  for  others,  is  really  taken  up  with 
the  thought  of  how  he  himself  looked  and  acted  in  it 

Of  course  wit  is  prone  to  self  portraiture,  and  a 
very  convenient  engine  it  is  in  softening  the  sting 
of  banter  and  raillery  when  directed  towards  others- 
The  man  who  pictures  himself  in  trying  or  ridiculous 
circumstances  may  the  more  safely  play  with  the 
dignity  of  others  without  wounding  their  self-love- 
This  was  one  of  Sydney  Smith’s  felicities.  Him¬ 
self,  under  some  disguise  or  posture  of  mind  or  boily, 
was  his  constant  illustration :  “  I  see  you  crumble 
your  bread,”  —  to  a  nervous  young  lady.  “  When 
1  dine  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  crum¬ 
ble  my  bread  with  both  hands.”  “  If  I  go  to  a  fancy 
ball,  of  course  I  shall  go  as  a  Dissenter.”  But  all 
people’s  memories  are  full  of  examples. 

We  began  with  speaking  of  the  danger  incident 
to  this  gift  as  leading  to  egotistical  display  and  the 
disturbance  of  general  conversation.  Yet  it  may 
exist  in  its  greatest  charm  under  absolute  control. 
It  was  possessed  by  one  of  the  best  conversers  we 
have  ever  known,  and  in  this  capacity  the  most  in¬ 
terested  of  listeners ;  happy  also  in  an  especial  pow¬ 
er  of  drawing  out  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of 
I  others.  Telling  an  incident  <that  had  l^fallen  him 
[  some  twenty  years  before,  with  graphic  detail,  char- 
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acterUtic  humor,  and  self-knowledge,  his  wife  at  the 
'  end  remarked,  “  I  never  heard  you  tell  that  story 
before.”  “  I  never  told  it  before,”  was  the  reply. 

THE  EASTER  EGG. 

It  stood  on  the  mantel-piece  of  the  best  parlor,  in 
a  little  ornamental  egg-cup  of  gilt  filagree  work.  I 
noticed  it  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  won¬ 
dered  what  it  was.  A  close  scrutiny  showed  me 
that  it  was  intended  for  an  “  Easter  egg.”  There 
were  the  variegated  hues  unmistakably  plain,  and 
underneath,  on  a  gold  plate  on  the  stand,  were  in¬ 
scribed  the  words,  “  To  Joseph  Clarke,  from  A.  C. 
and  S.  C.,  in  remembrance  of  Easter,  1850.”  That 
settled  the  question  as  to  its  being  an  Easter  egg  at 
once  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  roused  my  curiosity 
to  know  what  event  this  novel  souvenir  was  intended 
to  commemorate. 

I  had  just  taken  up  my  quarters  at  the  “  Crown 
and  Dolphin,”  with  the  intention  of  spending  a  few 
days  of  my  Easter  vacation  at  that  venerable  hostel¬ 
ry,  which  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  country 
inns,  —  big,  rambling,  many-gabled  houses,  —  well 
known  to  travellers  in  the  old  stage -coaching  days. 
A  good  many  of  them  exist  still  up  and  down  Eng¬ 
land,  but  their  glory  has  departed,  and  there  is  an 
air  of  solitude  and  desolation  about  them  like  that 
which  reigned  in  the  halls  of  Balclutha,  over  which 
Ossian  sang  his  melancholy  dirge.  Mine  host  was 
Joseph  Clarke,  a  portly,  red-faced,  plethoric  per¬ 
sonage,  whose  natural  irascibility  was  not  softened 
by  constant  attacks  of  gout.  However,  he  was  civil 
to  me,  his  only  guest,  and  was  rather  a  plea.sant 
companion  of  an  evening,  when  he  and  I  smoked 
our  long  clays  together  nwide  the  parlor  fire.  Ev¬ 
ery  morning  at  breakfast  that  egg  used  to  attract 
my  attention,  and  every  day  I  resolved  that  I  would 
satisfy  my  curiosity  by  asking  old  Clarke  the  hbtory 
of  it ;  but,  somehow,  I  felt  diffident  in  his  presence. 
It  might  be  some  family  matter,  into  which  a  stran¬ 
ger  had  no  right  to  pry ;  so  I  held  my  p«ace. 

One  morning,  —  Easter  Monday,  in  fact,  —  I  was 
sitting  as  usual  in  the  best  parlor,  in  solitary  grand¬ 
eur,  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  then  mine 
host  and  his  wife  entered.  There  was  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  confusion  in  their  looks,  which  puzzled  me. 
The  mystery,  was  soon  solved  by  mine  host,  who 
blurted  out :  “  Mr.  Morley,  sir,  my  old  ’oman  and 
me,  sir,  has  made  bold  to  come  and  ask  a  favor  of 
ye.  Fact  is,  sir,  it ’s  our  weddin’-day,  and  we  allers 
has  a  family  party.  There ’s  only  sons  and  darters, 
and  sons  and  darters-in-law,  and  gran’children,  —  a 
matter  of  a  dozen,  not  more.  And  would  ye  mind 
takin’  a  bit  o’  dinner  with  us,  sir  ?  ” 

Before  I  had  time  to  reply,  Mrs.  Clarke  broke  in  : 
“  Which,  I  know,  sir,  it ’s  not  for  the  likes  o’  you 
to  dine  with  sich  as  us  in  a  general  way ;  but  to-day 
bein’  our  weddin’-day,  and  you  bein’  alone,  sir,  we 
made  bold,  sir,  to  think  you  would  not  be  above 
eatin’  a  bit  o’  dinner  with  us.” 

I  very  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  worthy  couple;  and  to  cut  matters 
short,  a  very  good  dinner  we  had.  I  insisted  upon 
the  whole  party  adjourning  to  the  best  parlor  after 
dinner,  when  mine  host  produced  some  choice  port 
from  the  cellar.  It  being  Easter  Monday',  and  I 
having  been,  so  to  speak,  admitted  into  the  bosom 
of  the  family,  I  ventured  to  broach  the  question  of 
the  egg.  If  not  of  a  private  nature,  what  did  it  re¬ 
late  to?  A  general  laugh,  and  a  husky  chuckle 
from  old  Joseph  himself,  suggested  that  there  was 


something  amusing  connected  with  the  egg ;  and  it 
did  n’t  require  much  pressing  to  induce  Mr.  Clarke 
to  tell  the  tale,  which  he  did  as  follows :  — 

“  Let ’s  see,  it  must  be  goin’  on  for  fifteen  years 
since  that  happened.  Howsumever,  I  ’ll  begin  at 
the  beginnin.’  Ye’ve,  maybe,  noticed  that  big 
house  opposite.  Well,  there  a  Dr.  Carter  lives. 
He ’s  a  widower,  —  wife ’s  been  dead  this  ten  years, 
I  suppose ;  he  has  a  couple  o’  darters,  but  they  ’re 
married  and  settled  elsewhere.  It ’s  one  o’  them 
as  I ’m  goin’  to  tell  ye  of.  Deary  me !  I  re¬ 
member  when  them  darters  of  hissen  was  young 
girls,  —  what  romps  they  used  to  have !  D’  ye  see 
that  round  hole  in  the  big  door  there,  close  to  the 
latch  ?  Well,  that ’s  where  they  used  to  stand  a  tip¬ 
toe  and  peep  through  when  they  heard  any  gentle¬ 
men  a  drivin’  or  ridin’  up  here,  and  we  used  to  have 
a  power  o’  young  college  gents  then,  —  far  more 
than  now.  But  I ’m  gettin’  off  the  line.  Well,  a 
matter  o’  fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  a  young  chap 
stayin’  here  a  learnin’  medicine  with  Dr.  Carter,  — 
a  Frenchman  he  was,  Alfred  Chabot  they  called 
him.  A  merry,  nice-lookin’  little  feller  he  was,  — 
far  decenter  to  look  at  and  talk  to  than  ever  I 
thought  a  fun-iner  could  ha’  been.  He  was  fond  o’ 
cornin’  here  of  an  evenin’,  and  would  bring  his  fiddle 
with  him,  and  sing  to  it  as  sweet  as  a  bird.  And  he 
was  that  amusin’  with  it  all,  that  I  tell  ye,  I ’ve  many 
a  time  thought  I ’d  ha’  died  with  laughin’  at  him.  I 
think  he  must  ha’  had  some  larks  with  the  young 
ladies  opposite,  too,  when  the  old  man  was  away, 
for  I ’ve  heard  ’em  laughin’  in  the  garden  like  good 
’uns,  many  a  time.  And  my  wife,  she  says  to  me 
one  day',  — 

“  ‘  1  tell  ’ee  what,  Joe,  —  that  young  French  chap 
’ll  be  spliced  to  one  o’  them  Miss  Carters  afore  long, 
or  my  name  ain’t  Betty  Clarke.’ 

“  ‘  D’ye  think  so,  Betty  ?  ’  says  I.  For,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  never  cast  a  thought  on  the  matter 
afore,  —  women  is  such  sharper  hands  than  men,  ye 
see,  at  findin’  out  them  sort  o’  things. 

“  ‘  Think  it !  ’  says  she,  ‘  I ’m  just  certain  of  it ; 
and  what ’s  more,  ’t  is  Miss  Susie,  the  younger  one, 
he ’s  arter.  Have  n’t  I  watched  ’em  lookin’  at  one 
another  in  church,  so  sly,  when  they  thought  no¬ 
body’s  eye  was  on  ’em  ?  La !  bless  yer,  ’t  Is  we  wo¬ 
men  folks  that  have  the  eyes;  you  men  are  as 
blind  as  bats.’ 

“  Well,  after  what  Betty  said,  I  thought  I ’d  look 
at  my  lady  and  gentleman  in  church  the  next  Sun¬ 
day  I  was  there.  But  never  a  sign  did  I  see,  bless 
ye,  pass  between  ’em ;  their  eyes  seemed  glued  to 
their  prayer-books,  leastways  hers  were.  What 
they  were  at  in  sermon  time,  I  can’t  tell  ye,  for  I 
generally  listens  to  our  parson  with  my  eyes  shut ; 
it  must  bother  a  man,  ye  know,  when  he ’s  preach¬ 
in’,  to  see  folks  all  staring  at  him  with  their  eyes 
wide  open  ;  so  I  always  shuts  mine. 

“  This  young  Chabot,  he  lived  in  lodgings  in  the 
village,  in  the  very  house  where  our  Lott  lives  now. 
Old  Billy  Hawes  and  his  wife  lived  there  then,  and 
Billy  says  to  me,  when  we  was  smokin’  our  pipes 
together  one  evenin’  beside  the  club-room  fire :  — 

“‘Joe,’  says  he,  ‘my  old  ’oman  tells  me  Dr. 
Carter  won’t  let  that  young  French  chap  have  his 
darter.’ 

“‘Nonsense!’  says  I,  ‘you  don't  mean 'to  say 
young  Chabot  has  asked  for  one  of  ’em  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Ay  !  that  he  Jias,  Joe ;  and  old  Carter  stormed 
and  swore  dreadful  at  him,  so  my  Sally  says ;  but 
how  she  come  to  hear  on ’t,  unless  the  young  genel- 
m’n  told  her  hisself,  I  don’t  know.’ 
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“  ‘  Which  of  ’em  did  he  ask  for,  —  did  Sally  say  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  the  young  ’un  I  believe.’ 

“  ‘  Ah !  then,’  says  I,  ‘  ye  may  depend  upon  it, 
it ’s  because  he  did  n’t  choose  t’  other.  Ye  see,  the 
young  ’un  b  young,  and  can  afford  to  wait ;  but  the 
old  ’un,  she  is  gettin’  on  in  years,  and  it  ’ll  be  hard 
to  get  rid  of  her  soon.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  there ’s  a  deal  o’  truth  in  that,  Joe,’  says 
Billy.  Just  then  my  missis  came  in,  and  Billy  had 
to  go  a  minute  arter ;  so  we  did  n’t  have  any  more 
talk  about  old  Carter  and  his  darter  that  night. 

“  Howsumever,  young  Chabot  stayed  on  and 
seemed  as  friendly  with  the  old  man  as  ever,  so  I 
began  to  think  that  Billy  Hawes’  missis  had  been 
gammonin’  him  with  some  cock-and-bull  story  as 
was  n’t  true. 

“  Well,  time  went  on.  Christmas  came  and  went, 
and  a  mortal  cold  Chrbtmas  it  was.  Poor  old  Billy 
Hawes,  he  was  laid  up  that  bad  with  it  that  I  never 
saw  a  sight  of  him  for  three  months  arterwards. 

“  On  Easter  Monday,  old  Carter  went  to  Norfolk 
on  some  business  or  other.  The  day  after  he  had 
gone,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evenin’,  young  Chabot 
comes  into  the  bar,  and  says  to  me :  — 

“  ‘  Mr.  Clarke,  I ’ve  got  a  friend  here  who  has 
come  to  see  me.  We  ’re  going  to  travel  up  to  Lon¬ 
don  to-night  by  the  last  train  from  Welbeach.  I 
want  to  know  if  you’ll  drive  us  over  to  Welbeach  in 
your  shandry.  I’ve  got  a  couple  of  small  portman¬ 
teaus,  and  that ’s  all  our  luggage.’ 

“  ‘  What  time  d’  ye  want  to  start  from  thb  ?  ’  I 
asked. 

“  ‘  O,  a  little  after  ten,  —  say  a  quarter  past.’ 

“  ‘  Very  well,  then,  sir,’  says  I ;  ‘  I ’ve  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  drive  ye  ;  but  I  hope  ye  ’ll  not  keep  me  wait¬ 
in’,  for  it ’s  a  cold  night  to  let  a  horse  stand  about 
in  harness.’ 

O,  no  fear  of  that.  We  ’ll  be  here  punctually 
to  the  minute,’  says  he,  and  without  more  words 
walks  about  bis  business. 

“  Ye  see  we  had  no  line  nearer  than  Welbeach  in 
those  days,  and  that  was  a  good  five  miles  off.  I 
had  a  rattlin’  mare  then,  though,  that  could  cover 
the  distance  easy  in  twenty  minutes. 

“  Well,  by  ten  minutes  past  ten  the  shandry  was 
ready,  and  just  on  the  minute  of  the  quarter  my 
oung  gentleman  comes  up  with  his  friend  and  a 
oy  carryin’  the  portmanteaus.  The  horse  bein’ 
ready,  and  we  three  ready  too,  without  more  ado 
they  hopped  into  the  trap.  Mr.  Chabot  sat  in  front 
with  me,  and  his  friend  perched  himself  on  the  back 
seat,  and  off  we  drove. 

“  I  had  n’t  much  time  to  look  at  Mr.  Chabot’s 
friend,  but  he  seemed  about  the  same  height  as  the 
young  Frenchman,  with  a  little  more  beard  and 
mustachios.  Mr.  Chabot  and  me,  we  talked  away 
pretty  fast,  but  the  gent  behind  did  n’t  put  in  a 
word  ;  though,  for  the  matter  o’  that,  it  ain’t  com¬ 
fortable  to  talk  from  the  back  seat  to  a  party  in 
front  Once  Mr.  Chabot  turned  round  and  said :  — 

“  ‘  Have  you  any  cigars  there,  Philip  ?  I  dare  say 
Air.  Clarke  would  like  one ;  and  1  ’m  sure  I  should.’ 

“  ‘  O  yes,’  says  Mr.  Philip,  and  hands  over  a  case 
full.  I  took  one.  Air.  Chabot  took  one,  and,  as  I 
heard  Air.  Philip  strike  a  match  directly  afterwards, 
I  concluded  he  took  one  too. 

“  Aly  old  mare  soon  did  the  distance,  and  before 
we  had  been  twenty  minutes  on  the  road  the  red 
lights  of  the  station  came  in  sight. 

“  We  use  to  have  a  practice  here' then  —  it’s  gone 
out  mostly  now  —  o’  takin’  somethin’  short  at  Easter 
time,  out  of  the  shell  of  an  Easter  egg.  Air.  Chabot 


proposed  that  we  should  have  somethin’  short  in  this 
way ;  so  I  pulled  up  at  a  public-house  opposite  the  • 
station,  for  we  had  ten  minutes  to  spare.  Mr.  Chv 
bot  and  I  jumped  down,  to  go  into  the  public,  but 
Air.  Philip  he  said  he ’d  go  on  and  get  the  tickets. 

“  I  says :  ‘  You ’d  lietter  have  a  nip  out  o’  the 
Easter  egg,  sir;  it’s  held  lucky  here  to  do  that; 
and,  any  way,  it  ’ll  warm  ye.’ 

“  He  wanted  a  deal  o’  pressin’,  but  at  last  he 
agreed ;  so  we  had  an  Easter  egg-shell  between  us. 
Air.  Chabot  drank  first.  Then  Mr.  Philip  tried  his 
hand.  But,  la !  I  saw  he  warn’t  used  to  neat  spir¬ 
its,  he  made  sich  a  splutterin’,  and  coughed  till  I 
thought  he ’d  ha’  choked. 

“  ‘  Gone  the  wrong  way,  sir,’  says  I.  He  looked 
away,  still  coughin’  and  rubbin’  his  stomach. 

“  ‘  Burnt  —  my  —  inside  —  nearly  to  a  cinder,’  I 
beard  him  blurt  out  to  Air.  Chabot.  Then  he  rushed 
off  to  get  the  tickets. 

“  ‘  Friend  ain’t  partial  to  a  raw  nip,  sir,’  says  I. 
Air.  Chabot  laughed,  and  said,  — 

“  ‘  No ;  that ’s  a  taste  he  has  n’t  acquired  yet’ 

“  In  a  few  minutes  we  heard  the  train  cornin’. 
Air.  Chabot  slipped  a  sovereign  into  myr  hand,  and 
thanked  me  for  drivin’  him  and  his  friend.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  platform  ;  the  two  of  ’em  jumped 
into  a  first-class  carriage,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  ’em 
was  as  the  train  was  movin’  off.  'They  both  looked 
out  of  the  window,  laughin’  and  wavin’  their  hands 
at  me.  I  waved  my  hand  back  to  ’em,  and  then  the 
train  went  out  into  the  darkness  and  1  lost  them. 

“  The  next  mornin’  there  was  such  a  hubbub  and 
to-do  over  yonder  as  you  never  heard.  Miss  Susie 
was  n’t  to  be  found  anywhere,  —  had  n’t  slept  in 
her  bed  all  night,  and  was  gone  nobody  knew  where. 
Ye  see,  they  went  to  bed  so  early  they  had  n’t 
missed  her  over  night.  Well,  d’ye  know,  I  was 
that  stu]>id  that  I  never  guessed  what  had  happened, 
till  my  Betty  she  comes  up  to  me  and  says,  — 

“  ‘  You’  re  a  nice  sort  o’  feller,  Joe  !  A  fine  mess 
you ’ve  got  yourself  into !  and  you  the  father  of  a 
family,  too !’ 

“  ‘  Aless !  ’  says  I.  ‘  What  d’  ye  mean  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  What  do  I  mean  ?  ’  says  she.  ‘  Why  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  o’  yourself,  not  to  know  better 
than  help  a  young  girl  like  that  to  run  away  from 
her  home  !  Ye  ’re  nigh  as  big  a  villain  as  the  man 
she ’s  run  away  with.’ 

“Will  ye  believe  me,  even  then  I  didn’t  see 
what  she  was  drivin’  at,  till  she  went  on,  with  a  face 
the  color  o’  raw  beef :  — 

“  ‘  Don’t  tell  me  you  know  nothin’  about  it,  — 
don’t  stand  there  and  look  so  innocent.  How  would 
they  ha’  got  away  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you  drivin’ 
them  ?  Ah,  get  away  with  ye  !  it ’s  enough  to  make 
an  honest  woman  ashamed  of  her  husband,  so  it  is.’ 

“Now  I  saw  it  all  plain  enough.  Air.  Chabot 
and  his  friend  !  —  the  drive  to  the  station !  It 
nearly  took  my  breath  away  as  the  truth  burst  upon 
me.  The  young  gentleman  that  sat  behind  had 
been  —  Miss  Susie  Carter!  ‘Well,  of  all  the  neat 
tricks  ever  played,  there ’s  none  comes  up  to  that,’ 
says  I  to  myself.  Then  I  turns  to  Betty  and  says,  — 

“  ‘  I  ’ll  take  my  solemn  oath,  Betty,  I  never  guessed 
what  was  up  till  this  minute.  As  true  as  I ’m  stand- 
in’  here,  I  had  no  more  notion  that  that  young  feller 
with  Mr.  Chabot  was  a  lady,  than  I’d  have  now  that 
you  ’re  Queen  of  England.’ 

“  It  was  a  long  time  afore  the  old  ’oman  would 
believe  me,  but  she  come  round  at  last ;  and  when 
old  Carter  came  to  hear  of  it,  my  word,  did  n’t  he 
swear,  and  was  n’t  he  mad !  Did  n’t  he  pitch  into 
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me  neither !  But  I  gave  him  as  good  as  I  got ;  and 
when  he  told  me  I  had  helped  his  daughter  to  escape, 

I  gave  him  the  lie  flat.  He  swore  he ’d  have  the 
law  on  me.  But  young  Chabot  wrote  a  letter  exon¬ 
eratin’  me  from  all  blame,  and  sayin’  I  was  as  inno¬ 
cent  as  a  babe  unborn,  which  was  gospel  truth ;  and 
the  old  man  came  to  me  afterwards,  and  said  he  was 
sorry  for  the  hasty  words  he  had  spoken. 

“  I  had  a  letter  from  the  young  scamp,  too,  thank¬ 
in’  me  in  the  name  of  himself  and  his  wife  (they 
were  married  as  soon  as  they  got  to  Londoi^  for  the 
kind  service  I  had  done  them.  He  said  Mr.  Philip 
wished  me  to  know  that  though  he  was  willing  to 
forgive,  he  never  could  forget  the  agon^  and  tor¬ 
ture  I  had  put  him  to  by  pressing  him  into  taking 
that  dreadful  hot  brandy  out  of  the  lucky  egg-shell, 
which  he  was  afraid  to  refuse  lest  he  should  rouse 
suspicion. 

**  After  holdin’  out  against  ’em  desperate  for  six 
months  or  more,  old  Carter  came  round  and  gave 
in,  and  made  the  best  of  it ;  and  it  was  n’t  a  bad 
thing,  for  young  Chabot  had  money  of  his  own.  It 
was  when  they  came  down  here,  man  and  wife,  to  stay 
with  the  old  man,  that  they  gave  me  yonder  egg 
you  asked  about  It ’s  a  pretty  thing,  tho’  I  don’t  I 
know  what  it ’s  made  of,  —  some  kind  of  French 
plaster,  I  take  it.  They  said  it  was  a  fitting  token 
to  recall  that  memorable  night :  and  more  especially 
Miss  Susie  —  Mrs.  Chabot,  that  is  —  said,  to  keep 
alive  the  remembrance  of  that  awful  egg-shell  full 
o’  brandy. 

“  Well,  I  was  riled  a  bit,  at  first,  at  the  trick  they 
had  played  on  me,  and  at  the  way  they  had  made 
me  their  tool,  but  I  have  never  regretted  doin’  them 
the  service.  I  believe  it  was  a  kindness  to  them 
after  all ;  for  they  loved  one  another,  and  they ’d 
only  ha’  been  miserable,  if  they  had  been  separated. 
And  it’s  my  belief,  sir,  that  if  there  was  a  little 
more  of  that  sort  o’  love  which  made  them  two  young 
folks  run  away  rather  than  be  parted,  between  a 
many  husbands  and  wives  that  gets  married  in  a 
proper  and  respectable  way,  this  world  ’ud  be  a 
sight  happier  than  it  is.” 


MODERN  VENETIAN  GLASS  AND  ENAMEL 
MOSAICS. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark 
there  is  observable  a  shop  crowded  with  objects  as 
varied  and  as  exquisite  in  form  as  the  clouds  at  sun¬ 
set  over  the  lagoons,  as  bright  and  tender,  and  har¬ 
monious  in  color  as  the  necks  and  breasts  of  St. 
Mark’s  own  doves.  If  you  have  a  weakness  for  old 
Venetian  glass,  and  have  sought  for  specimens  in 
amateur  collections  and  old  curiosity- shops  through¬ 
out  Europe,  here  your  attention  is  at  once  arrested, 
and  you  are  inclined  to  feel  that  you  need  seek  no 
further.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  taken  pride 
in  the  flashing,  sparkling,  angular  antics  of  cut-glass, 
you  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  forms  before  you, 
and  the  forms  to  which  you  are  accustomed,  are  of 
identical  material,  and  that  the  diflerence  results 
alone  from  the  greater  or  less  perception  of  the 
beautiful  by  the  eye,  and  the  swifter  or  slower 
obedience  to  its  rule,  of  the  hand  of  man.  En¬ 
tering,  you  will  be  surprised  in  either  case  to 
learn  that  those  glowing,  chastened,  drooping  chan¬ 
deliers  with  their  festoons  and  garlands,  each  leaf 
and  tendril  copied  from  Nature,  —  those  lily-shaped 
vases  and  crocus  bowls,  ice-frosted  flagons,  opal 
beakers,  filigree  decanters,  and  flame- spiralled  glass¬ 
es,  —  those  emerald,  purple,  or  ruby-tinted  chalices. 


those  agate  or  chalcedonic  urns  and  silver-sprayed 
mirrors,  —  are  all  the  handiwork  of  the  modem 
glass-hlowers  of  Murano,  whose  eye  for  color  and 
delicacy  of  touch  —  once  the  lost  secrets  of  the  past 
—  prove  them  worthy  as  well  as  lineal  descendants 
of  the  Barovieri  and  Miotti,  the  Segusi,  Barbini, 
and  the  legion  of  artists  whose  genius  won  world¬ 
wide  fame  for  themselves,  and  wealth  and  honor  for 
the  Serenissima. 

But  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Venice  in 
the  past  we  should  not  gaze  to-day  on  her  marble- 
encrusted  palaces  and  star-studded  churches,  and 
unless  that  commerce  and  industry  he  revived,  we 
must  not  only  lay  aside  all  hope  for  her  art  life  in 
the  future,  but  must  resign  ourselves  to  see  her 
priceless  art-treasures  of  the  past  fade,  and  slowly 
but  surely  perish.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  no  city 
of  the  Peninsula  has  sufliered  and  lost,  for  the  sake 
of  unity  and  independence,  more  than  Venice.  In 
1847  she  had  regained  a  fair  portion  of  her  ancient 
prosperity.  With  1848  her  disasters  recommenced. 
To  a  direct  outlay  of  fifty  millions  of  francs  during 
the  siege  of  1849, —  which,  for  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  was  an  enormous 
sum,  —  must  be  added  the  indirect  burdens  of  stag¬ 
nant  commerce,  trebled  taxation,  exiled  sons,  the 
resolve  of  her  exasperated  victors  to  exalt  Trieste 
at  her  expense,  and,  finally,  her  separation  from 
Lombardy  by  a  custom-house  line  in  1859.  In  1866, 
Italy  welcomed  with  genuine  cordiality  this  favorite 
sister,  but  the  condition  of  the  family  finances  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  tendering  much  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance.  Blunders,  fortunately  not  irreparable,  in 
commercial  treaties ;  the  futile  attempt  to  compete 
with  Trieste  on  unequal  terms  ;  and  the  delusion, 
common  to  all  who  have  been  for  any  time  subject 
to  despotic  rule,  that  the  Government  ought  forth¬ 
with  to  make  and  mend  everything,  without  much 
effort  in  that  respect  on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  — 
these  and  minor  mishaps  have  retarded  the  progress 
which  in  two  years  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected.  Still,  some  advance  is  visible.  Schools 
are  open  and  fairly  attended ;  working-men’s  asso¬ 
ciations,  co-operative  societies,  and  a  popular  library 
founded  ;  a  technical  institute  or  high  commercial 
school  established  ;  water  streets  are  being  drained, 
the  canal  leading  from  the  port  of  Malamoco  to  the 
Arsenal  is  being  deepened  to  receive  vessels  of  the 
largest  size,  while  a  regular  line  of  steamers  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Indian  mail  is  established  be¬ 
tween  Venice,  Brindisi,  and  Alexandria.  Projects 
for  docks  and  bonded  warehouses,  for  a  direct  water 
entrance  to  St.  Mark’s  Place,  and  for  establishing 
direct  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
are  on  foot ;  and  Parliament  has  just  voted  eleven 
millions  for  repairing  and  enlarging  the  Arsenal. 

Meanwhile,  foremost  among  accomplished  facts, 
stand  the  manufactures  of  glass  and  of  enamel  mo¬ 
saics  :  the  rapid  strides  made  during  two  years 
leaving  no  doubt  that,  if  present  efibrts  continue, 
and  the  commonest  luck  attend  them,  Venice  will 
once  more  reign  supreme  in  the  magic  regions  from 
which  she  herself  believed  her  children  to  be  forever 
banished. 

The  “  art  of  glass,”  as  it  is  called  to  the  present 
day,  was,  according  to  the  most  accredited  histori¬ 
ans,  brought  to  the  desert  islands  by  the  fugitives 
who  first  drove  the  piles  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  sea-girt  city ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Romans  were  the  first  to  learn  that  art  from  the 
Phoenicians,  and  that  the  glass  factories  of  Rome, 
up  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  outrivalled  those  of 
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Syria  and  Egypt,  there  ia  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  when  abandoning  them  to  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarians,  carried  with  them,  in  their 
imaginations  and  at  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  this  use¬ 
ful  art,  dependent  merely  on  fancy,  dexterity,  and 
the  simplest  materials. 

The  first  distinct  record,  however,  is  in  1090. 
From  that  date  to  1291,  the  glass  factories  and  fur¬ 
naces  increased  so  rapidly  in  Venice  that  —  either 
because  they  e.xposed  the  city  to  frequent  fires,  or 
because  of  the  peculiar  color-brightening  atmosphere 
of  Murano  —  the  Maggior  Consiglio  ordered  them 
all  to  be  removed  to  that  island,  then  eousidered  a 
suburb  of  the  city.  In  the  Correr  Museum  is  pre¬ 
served  the  Mariegdu  dei  Jioluri  de  Mttran,  whence 
we  glean  the  laws  that  regulated,  the  privileges 
granted,  and  the  penalties  that  menaced  this  race  of 
artists,  dear  as  their  own  power  to  the  republican 
aristocrats.  They  were  divided  into  four  classes : 
Ist,  the  glass-blowers ;  2dlv,  the  mirror  and  win¬ 
dow-glass  makers;  3dly,  the  bead-makers;  4thly, 
the  workers  in  rods  and  enamels.  Each  class  was 
governed  by  a  body  of  nine  members ;  five  owners 
of  factories,  and  four  head  artists,  or  inaeMri,  chosen 
by  the  workmen,  and  subject  to  the  political  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Two  individuals,  cho¬ 
sen  by  this  body,  had  the  right  of  entry  to  all  the 
workshops  day  and  night,  to  see  that  all  went  on 
regularly.  The  workshops  opened  on  the  1st  Octo¬ 
ber  and  closed  on  31st  July.  The  owners  of  facto¬ 
ries  and  the  foremen  were  required  to  contribute  an 
annual  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  unfortunate 
manufacturers  or  unemployed  foremen,  for  the  aged 
and  infirm ;  and  every  owner  to  give  a  ducat,  and 
every  foreman  a  day’s  wages,  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  In  order  to  attain  to  the  rank  of  foreman, 
or  mae.itro,  an  apprentice,  or  garzone,  was  required 
to  execute  a  given  work,  and  submit  it  to  the  judg- 
mens  of  the  comparlo,  or  body  of  nine.  If  the  work 
was  approved,  he  became  a  maeMro ;  if  rejected,  he 
remained  in  the  garzonado.  When  the  foremen 
were  too  numerous,  no  further  trials  were  permit¬ 
ted  ;  when  the  apprentices  exceeded  the  necessary 
number,  foremen  were  forbidden  to  take  fresh 
pupils. 

Terrible  were  the  punishments  inflicted  on  any 
Muranese  who  taught  his  art  to  any  but  a  native  of 
the  island.  If  he  fled  with  his  secret  to  a  foreign 
land,  he  was  peremptorily  summoned  to  return ;  if 
he  failed  to  obey  the  summons,  his  nearest  relatives 
were  imprisoned.  If  he  still  remained  callous  to  his 
duty  to  the  Republic,  an  emissary  was  commissioned 
to  put  him  to  death.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  when 
the  first  en^raeb  were  made  in  Venice ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
Byzantine  artists  taught  the  Venetians  to  perfect 
them;  and  such  apt  pupils  did  they  prove,  that 
“  those  who  passed  off  enamels  for  precious  stones 
were  fined  one  thousand  ducats,  and  condemned  to 
two  years’  imprisonment  in  the  pozzi.” 

The  privileges  conferred  were  no  less  Important. 
The  citizens  of  Murano  were  entitled  to  fill  the  first 
offices  of  the  Republic.  All  the  glass-workers  might 
carry  a  Fa.<ina  di  coltelli,  i.  e.  two  knives  in  a  sheath. 
Neither  the  Bargello  nor  the  Sbirri,  nor  even  their 
chief,  Muisier  grantle,  could  land  on  the  island  ;  na¬ 
tive  magistrates  alone  could  arrest  a  citizen,  and 
send  him  to  the  supreme  tribunals.  The  Muranese 
had  the  right  of  entering  the  first  peola,  or  mag¬ 
nificently  decorated  bark,  which  accompanied  the 
Doge  on  Ascension-day  to  wed  the  Adriatic,  after 


which  ceremony  they  might  coin  their  own  gold  and 
silver  oselle.  But  the  most  precious  privilege  was 
conferred  on  the  daughters  of  the  manufacturers 
and  of  the  foremen,  who  were  allowed  to  wed  with 
Venetian  patricians,  their  children  inheriting  the 
father’s  rank,  which  privilege,  considering  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  exclusiveness  of  the  aristocrats,  gives  one 
a  fair  notion  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  glass  art 
was  held. 

In  1546  the  iiftrocToro  was  instituted  ;  only  those 
born  in  Murano  of  fathers  also  born  there  were  in¬ 
scribed  as  citizens.  The  book  or  parchment  still 
exi'ts  in  the  Museum  of  Murano ;  173  families  were 
first  registered,  then  other  1 7,  by  order  of  the  Su-  | 
preuie  Tribunal.  Of  these,  87  existed  at  the  fall  of  ' 
the  Republic,  and  54  are  still  extant. 

Throughout  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ries  the  art  of  glass  flourished  and  progressed,  bring¬ 
ing  an  annual  revenue  of  eight  millions  of  duuats  i 
to  the  Sertninsima.  In  the  eighteenth  it  was  less 
flourishing,  and  with  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  like 
all  else,  decayed.  The  Austrians  naturally  encour¬ 
aged  the  manufactures  of  Bohemia,  Styria,  and  j 
Carinthia,  and,  moreover,  regarded  the  regulations  | 
and  societies  of  the  Muranese  as  dangerous  political 
associations.  Many  of  the  maestri  emigrated  to 
other  lands,  bearing  with  them  their  magic  art 
With  the  exception  of  the  bead  manufacture,  in 
which  department  Venice  has  ever  held  her  own, 
the  glass  art  was  for  a  time  utterly  lost.  The  speci¬ 
mens  of  old  Venetian  blown  glass  were  sought  for 
as  eagerly  as  pictures  by  her  great  masters,  and 
purchased  at  fabulous  prices ;  while,  as  a  proof  that 
the  manufacture  of  enamels  hail  almost  ceasetl,  it 
may  be  noted  that  Gregory  XVI.,  born  in  Veniw 
and  educated  at  Murano,  chose,  as  a  gift  to  his 
birthplace,  Roman  enamels  to  be  employed  in  the 
repairs  of  St.  Mark.  Not  that  the  Muranese  had 
forgotten  the  art,  as,  in  1811  and  1818,  two  exquis¬ 
ite  tables  in  ornamental  mosaic  were  wrought  by 
Benedetto  Barbaria  for  Napoleon  I.  and  Francisco 
I.  of  Austria;  but  monumental  mosaic  being  then 
altogether  neglected,  the  demand,  and  conseciuently 
the  supply  of  enamels  ceased.  About  1836,  Lorenzo 
Radi  and  Francisco  Torcellan,  both  Muranese,  set 
to  work  to  discover  the  lost  secrets  of  the  materials 
of  which  these  enamels  were  made,  and  the  still 
more  difficult  art  of  fusion.  In  1840  they  received 
the  gold  medal  from  the  Venetian  Academy  for 
their  gold  and  silver  enamels ;  and  the  collection 
now  e.xisting  in  the  Murano  Museum  is  considered 
by  connoisseurs  equal  in  all  respects,  and  in  the 
flesh-tints  superior,  to  those  of  the  ancients.  For¬ 
tunately  for  these  persevering  men,  their  efforts 
became  known  to  Dr.  Salviati,  an  enterprising, 
art-loving  lawyer,  who  warmly  espoused  the  idea 
set  on  foot  by  the  Abbate  Zannetti,  of  restoring  to 
Venice  one  at  least  of  her  ancient  glories.  To  have 
recovered  the  methods  of  manufacturing  the  old 
enamels  was  but  one  step  in  the  right  direction ; 
artists  must  be  trained  to  use  them  in  the  restoration 
of  the  old,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  new  mosaics. 
So  Salviati  opened  a  mosaic  school,  chose  the  best 
artists  from  the  Venetian  Academy,  summoned  a 
first-rate  mosaicist  from  Rome,  and  formed  a  draw¬ 
ing-class  for  working-men.  Perhaps  the  first  speci¬ 
men  of  their  skill  was  exposed  to  the  public  on  the 
walls  of  the  “  Venetian  Enamel  Mosaic  Works,”  on 
the  grand  Canal,  where  from  a  gold  ground  the 
figures  of  Titian  and  Tintoret  stand  out  in  exijuisite 
rmief,  and  bid  fair  to  defy  the  moisture  and  cold  of 
a  climate  that  has  destroyed  all  other  attempts  at 
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exterior  mural  painting.  In  1861  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Royal  Academy  to  visit 
the  establishment  expressed,  as  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
amination,  “  the  conviction  so  strong  that  it  could 
not  well  be  stronger  of  the  excellence  displayed  in 
every  department  of  the  works.”  Salviati’s  first 
<»reat  commission  was  received  from  the  Queen  for 
the  Wolsey  Chapel  at  AVindsor,  where  the  soffits  of 
the  twelve  side  windows  and  the  twenty-eight  pan¬ 
els  of  the  blank  west  window  are  occupied  with  the 
full-length  figures  of  kings  and  historic  personages 
in  mosaic  on  gold  ground  ;  while  the  spaces  between 
the  ribs  of  the  groined  roof  are  covered  with  angels, 
inscriptions,  coat-of-arms,  foliage,  &c.,  covering 
1,100  sijuare  feet.  In  St.  Paul’s  the  large  picture 
of  Isaiah  and  two  angels  was  executed  by  Salviati's 
artists,  who  have  also  contributed  much  to  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  the  Albert  Memorial,  on  the  four 
pediments  of  which  are  allegorical  figures  on  gold 
ground  representing  painting,  architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  poetry,  and  beneath  the  pediments,  on 
spandrels,  other  figures  illustrative  of  the  arts  sym¬ 
bolized  by  those  above.  The  blue  vault  is  studded 
with  gold  stars  and  coats-of-arms.  These,  together 
with  the  decorations  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Frogmore,  | 
in  the  fa<;.ide  of  the  Wedgwood  Memorial  at  Burs-  | 
lem,  offer  English  amateurs  fair  opportunities  of  i 
judging  for  themselves  of  the  adaptation  of  enamel  | 
mosaic  to  interior  and  e.xterior  mural  decoration. 
When  I  last  visited  the  studio  on  the  Grand  Canal,  j 
I  found  several  of  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark’s  under-  | 
going  repairs  on  the  floors  and  tables  of  the  rooms.  I 

In  1861,  the  administration  of  the  Cathedral  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  with  Salviati  to  supply  all  the 
enamels  reijuired,  and  last  year  he  contracted  for 
all  the  repairs  of  the  pavements  and  domes,  to  be 
executed  in  fourteen  years,  20,000  francs  to  be  paid 
annually  for  the  mere  labor.  Already,  twelve  large 
figures  in  the  cupola  nearest  the  entry  have  been  | 
repaired,  some  literally  manufactured.  These  mo-  i 
saics  are  of  the  thirteenth  century.  When  first  ex-  | 
amined  from  the  pavement,  they  seemed  intact;  i 
but,  on  closer  inspection,  it  was  found  that,  while  j 
the  tessera;  adhered  closely  to  the  cement,  the 
cement  bad  become  almost  entirely  detached  from  j 
the  cupola,  owing  to  the  cracking  of  the  walls,  from 
subsidence  of  the  foundations.  Before  displacing 
the  figures,  a  tracing  is  taken,  and  an  exact  colored 
sketch  made  by  a  first-rate  artist.  Then  the  figure 
is  taken  down  and  carried  to  the  studio,  and  the 
same  tesserae,  freed  from  the  cement,  used  in  the 
reproduction,  except  the  flesh-tints,  which  have 
faded.  The  next  undertaking  is  to  be  the  Apoca-  ; 
lypse,  which  is  almost  entirely  ruined.  This  was  ; 
the  grand  work  of  the  mosaicists  of  the  fifteenth  cen- ; 
tury,  from  the  cartoons  of  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  i 
Paul  Veronese.  First-rate  artists  are  now  prepare  j 
ing  the  cartoons  from  antique  sketches,- preserved, 
it  is  said,  in  the  archives  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
figures  as  yet  replaced  are  such  perfect  reproduc¬ 
tions  that,  looking  upwards  from  the  pavement,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  the  finest  judges  to  distinguish 
the  modern  from  the  ancient. 

To  those  who  have  read  Madame  Sand’s  exquisite 
tale  of  “  Les  Maitres  Moeaistes,”  it  will  sound  strange 
to  hear  of  mosaics  being  manufactured  in  a  studio ; 
but  to  this  possibility ,  Salviati  owes  much  of  his 
present  success.  In  olden  days,  the  mosaic  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  the  spot,  the  tesscrie  being  fixed  one  by 
one  on  ffie  cement  prepared;  but  Salviati  has 
trained  his  men  to  reverse  the  cartoons,  and  put  in 
the  tesserae  with  the  surface  downwards,  —  a  coarse 


paper,  on  which  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  cartoon, 
covered  with  paste,  serving  to  keep  them  together. 
When  the  subject  is  completed,  it  is  carefully  packed 
and  sent  to  its  destination,  where  a  skilful  artist 
fixes  it  on  the  wall  or  dome  with  a  special  cement, 
which  Salviati  affirms  to  be  identical  with  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  ancients.  In  this  manner,  6,400 
square  feet  of  mosaic  have  been  manufactured  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year.  The  workmanship  differs  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  decoration 
is  to  be  seen.  The  finest  specimens  cost  125  francs, 
the  coarsest  40  francs  per  stiuare  foot  This  method 
does  not  apply  to  pictorial  mosaic,  which  requires 
the  utmost  skill  of  a  first-rate  mosaicist,  such  as  this 
establishment  can  boast  in  Podio,  who  executed  the 
figure  of  Niccolo  Pisano,  from  Leighton’s  cartoon, 
for  the  New  Court  of  the  Kensington  Museum,  and 
the  Giorgione,  Apelles,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Wykeham,  which  now  adorn  the  walls. 
This  artist  improves  at  every  fresh  attempt.  His 
portrait  of  Lincoln  was  a  masterpiece.  His  Marco 
Polo,  now  in  the  show  room  at  the  establishment, 
and  the  Columbus,  surpass  for  delicate  gradation  of 
tints,  richness  and  vividness  of  color,  flow  of  drajiery, 
and  grandeur  of  expression,  all  his  former  works. 
To  this  success  Salviati  has  contributed  not  a  little  by 
his  instruments  for  cutting  the  enamels  into  all  con¬ 
ceivable  geometrical  figures,  whereas,  in  past  times, 
the  tesserae  were  all  cut  in  quadrangular  shapes. 
Thanks  to  the  sinews  of  war  furnished  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Company,  the  establishment  on  the  Grand 
Canal  is  no  longer  dependent  on  the  noble,  perse¬ 
vering  but  erratic  Radi  for  its  enamels,  but  has  fur¬ 
naces  of  its  own  at  Murano  which  produce  nearly 
all  the  required  tints.  When  stock  was  taken  on 
Slst  December,  1868,  it  was  found  that  the  company 
possessed  70,000  kilograms  of  enamel,  of  1,700  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  and  gradations.  Some  of  the  pmte 
still  baffle  them,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  famous 
aoventurino,  which  is  only  produced  by  Bigaglia 
and  Zecebin  in  perfection.  The  ingredients,  and 
even  the  proportions,  are  known  to  all,  but  do  not, 
in  different  cases,  produce  the  desired  result.  Only 
last  month  I  saw  a  large  block,  just  removed  from 
the  furnace,  as  dull  and  lifeless  as  mahogany.  The 
chemists  and  workmen  — who,  by  the  way,  shut  out 
masters  and  proprietors  when  they  are  making  an 
experiment  —  were  bitterly  disappointed,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  they  had  found  out  everything  save  the 
right  heat  to  bie  secured  at  the  moment  that  the 
gold  crystallizes.  These  experiments  are  too  costly 
to  be  often  repeated ;  and  in  these  departments, 
artistic  enthusiasm  is  considerably  tempered  by  the 
representative  of  the  English  shareholders,  who  has 
brought  into  the  concern  a  measure  of  worldly  wis¬ 
dom,  the  only  element  formerly  wanting  to  insure 
success. 

As  soon  as  he  had  established  his  mosaic  works  on 
a  sure  foundation,  Salviati  turned  his  attention  to 
the  revival  of  V'enetian  blown  glass,  and  in  this  de¬ 
partment  has  exceeded  the  e.xpectation  of  his  most 
sanguine  admirers.  In  the  eighteenth  century  this 
art  was  so  utterly  lost  that  Giuseppe  Briatie,  in  or¬ 
der  to  recover  some  of  the  secrets,  worked  as  a  por¬ 
ter  in  a  glass  factory  in  Bohemia,  and  on  his  return 
obtained  from  the  Republic  the  exclusive  right  of 
manufacture,  and  a  law  prohibiting  the  introduction 
of  any  foreign  glass  into  Venice.  His  manufactory 
existed  until  1790,  after  which  period,  if  we  except 
a  few  successful  attempts  made  oy  Domenico  Busso- 
lin,  the  author  of  a  very  interesting  little  pamphlet 
entitled  “  Les  celebres  Verreries  de  ATenise  et  de  Mu- 
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rano,  the  art  of  glass  seemed  hopelessly  lost.  As 
late  as  June,  1866,  Mr.  Chaffers,  in  his  paper  on 
early  Venetian  glass,  speaks  of  its  chief  beauties  as 
things  of  the  past. 

The  methods  of  manipulating  reticulated  glass,  he 
tells  us,  “  are  yet  undbcovered,  and  all  attempts  at 
imitation  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.”  He 
speaks  of  the  rich  sapphire  color  as  lost,  and  gives 
an  engraving  of  a  cup,  regarded  as  quite  unique,  for 
which  Mr.  Slade  paid  6,000  francs.  At  the  present 
moment  you  may  set  before  Antonio  Seguso,  or 
Antonio  and  Giovanni  Barovier,  any  specimen  of 
old  Venetian  glass,  and  they  will  copy  it  with  all  its 
rfections,  and,  if  you  choose,  its  imperfections,  and 
nd  you  a  fac-simile  in  color,  form,  and  weight, 
made  under  your  own  eye.  Both  in  1866  and  1868 
I  spent  hours  in  the  work-room  of  Murano,  fasci¬ 
nated,  despite  the  blinding  heat,  by  the  fairy  forms 
and  rainbow  hues  evolved  before  my  eyes ;  by  the 
intense,  grave,  silent  enthusiasm  of  the  workmen, 
which  extends  itself  even  to  the  small  children  ad¬ 
mitted  to  watch  the  proceedings ;  by  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  quitting  the  scene  of  labor  until  the  piece 
in  hand  could  be  secured  from  failure  by  comple¬ 
tion.  On  my  first  visit  the  head  workman  was 
requested  by  Salviati  to  make  me  any  article  I 
might  fancy ;  I  chose  a  wine-glass  with  deep  bowl, 
initial  stem,  and  broad,  ruby-tinted  foot.  The  man 
dipped  his  hollow  iron  rod  into  a  pot  of  molten 
white  glass,  caught  up  a  lump,  rolled  it  on  an  iron 
slab,  popped  it  into  the  furnace,  blew  through  his 
rod,  tossed  it  aloft,  and  a  hollow  ball  appeared.  His 
assistant  handed  him  a  rod  of  metal,  in  which  a 

freen  serpent  seemed  coiled  in  a  white  cage ;  this 
e  caught,  and,  quick  as  lightning,  formed  two  ini¬ 
tials,  touching  the  bowl  with  the  tip  of  the  M,  to 
which  it  adhered.  Then  his  assistant  offered  more 
white  glass,  which  was  joined  to  the  bottom  of  the 
M,  spun  round,  opened  with  nippers,  and  so  the  foot 
was  formed.  Again  into  the  furnace,  and  then  the 
shears  opened  and  hollowed  the  deep  and  slender 
bowl.  Then  the  assistant  handed  a  scrap  of  ruby 
molten  glass,  of  which  the  master  caught  a  hair,  as 
it  were,  wound  it  round  the  rim  of  the  bowl,  and  of 
the  foot.  Once  more  into  an  upper  oven,  where  it 
must  remain  till  the  morrow  to  cool,  and  then  I 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief ;  for  —  knowing  that  if 
the  metal  be  too  hot  or  too  cold,  if  too  much  or  too 
little  be  taken  on  the  rod,  the  weight  and  color  will 
be  faulty ;  that  too  quick  or  too  slow  an  action  on 
the  part  of  the  assistant,  in  presenting  or  withdraw¬ 
ing  his  rod,  may  spoil  the  whole  —  one  cannot 
watch  such  processes  without  intense  excitement. 
This  excitement  the  workmen  share  in  their  own 
silent  fashion ;  and  when  any  rare  experiment  is 
going  on,  all  gather  round  the  master  in  breathless 
anxiety,  while  no  sound  comes  from  the  parted  lips 
save  in  the  form  of  a  hint  or  caution.  During  my 
last  visit  the  question  was,  how  to  remedy  a  defect  in 
an  exquisite  antique  ewer,  of  white  and  sapphire, 
lent  by  the  Brescian  Museum  to  be  copied.  The 
scroll  handle,  in  the  original,  had  a  mnch,  and  the 
pinch  was  renewed  in  the  copy.  The  workman 
said  that  it  was  necessarily  produced  by  the  assist¬ 
ant’s  shears  in  handing  the  scroll  to  be  fixed.  “  Let 
him  hold  it  higher,”  said  one.  “  Then  I  shall  fi.x 
the  handle  awry.”  And  such  was  the  result.  He 
tried  again,  and  this  time  the  proper  curve  was  not 
attained.  Once  more,  and  by  a  dexterous  move¬ 
ment  he  caught  the  scroll  in  the  air,  it  seemed  to 
me,  and  fixed  it  in  its  right  place,  producing  the 
sapphire  ewer  exactly,  minus  only  the  defective  pinch. 

^ -  - 


But  these  men  by  no  means  restrict  their  efforts 
to  servile  copies.  Salviati  used  to  allow  them  two 
hours  for  original  attempts ;  and  Zannetti,  a  sort  of 
superintendent,  now  that  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
is  too  much  for  his  eyes,  is  most  fertile  in  producing 
new  designs.  The  immense  lampadaro  —  one  of 
five  ordered  by  Prince  Giovanelli,  to  adorn  the  ball¬ 
room  of  his  palace  —  is  a  sort  of  co-operative  design. 

It  is  of  white  glass ;  the  candlesticks,  ruby-tinted, 
seemingly  hung  by  frail,  transparent  links  of  purest 
glass;  pinks  and  tulips,  with  their  spiked  upright 
hsaves,  nlossom  between  the  tiers;  while — and  this 
is  the  innovation  —  garlands  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
such  as  are  now  blossoming  in  the  early  spring,  are 
hung  beneath  the  bosses,  which  are  generally  ugly 
and  forlorn.  The  hanging  lampadaro  is  by  far  tlie 
largest  ever  blown,  and  b  composed  of  innumerable 
different  pieces ;  so  that,  if  any  get  broken,  they  can 
be  at  once  replaced.  Salviati  imagined  the  ga^ 
lands,  Zannetti  designed  the  chandelier,  Barovier 
grew  the  field-flowers,  and  Seguso  wrought  the 
parts.  Such  is  the  perfection  to  which  this  master 
has  attained  that  he  will  turn  out  any  given  number 
of  pieces  of  precisely  the  same  size,  form,  and 
weight.  This  perfect  obedience  of  the  hand  to  the 
eye  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  artist  in  glass.  In  the 
same  room  with  their  fathers  are  two  young  lads, 
who  work  together,  one  week  as  master,  the  next 
as  assistant.  I  watched  them  as  they  stood  at  the 
furnace  mouth,  —  one  sedate,  stem,  intent  as  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  the  other,  the  master  of  the  week,  bright-eyed, 
restless,  but  the  deftest  little  imp  imaginable.  Beak¬ 
ers  of  nebulous  opal,  ewers,  vases,  and  urns  spun 
from  his  fairy  rod ;  but,  as  his  father  pointed  out, 
he  could  make  no  two  things  alike,  neither  could  he 
yet  manage  to  marry  the  colors.  This  is  one  of  the 
modern  triumphs  of  Murano.  For  two  side  cornices 
of  the  Casino  Borghese,  Zannetti  haul  designed  two 
exquisite  chandeliers.  A  broad  raised  foot  of  opal, 
avventurino,  and  ruby,  on  which  opaque  white 
swans  cluster,  bears  up  the  transparent  tiers  of  can¬ 
dlesticks,  eaa;h  piece  fitting  into  the  piece  above,  so 
that  the  heavy  iron  rod  in  the  centre  is  dispensed 
with.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  Seguso  in 
blowing  his  hollows  of  precisely  the  right  size  to 
receive  the  piece  to  be  inserted  was  great,  but  he 
overcame  it.  Then,  as  though  this  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  the  foot  did  its  utmost  to  plague  him ;  the 
three  paste  declined  to  keep  company  ;  all  would  go 
peaceably  into  the  annealing  oven,  out  on  the  mor¬ 
row  the  ruby  had  sprung,  or  the  avventurino  had 
cracked,  or  the  opal  itself  gaped  in  despair  at  its 
refractory  companions.  Only  after  six  trials  did 
they  all  behave  themselves,  and  the  chandelier  was 
sent  to  the  casino  on  the  appointed  day.  Another 
pretty  device  is  the  conjunction  of  opaque  and 
transparent  glass;  for  instance,  dessert-plates  with 
opaijue  white  Intticinio  centre,  and  sea-green,  ruby, 
sapphire,  or  purple  transparent  borders.  These 
opaque  centres  lend  themselves  kindly  to  the  minia¬ 
ture-painter’s  brush,  and  very  exquisite  are  the 
glasses,  bowls,  plates,  and  dishes  ornamented  with 
views  of  Venice,  portraits  of  the  Doges,  and  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

Whether  so  much  time  and  skill  should  be  lav¬ 
ished  on  such  a  fragile  body  is  a  question  for  pur¬ 
chasers  to  decide.  The  price  of  these  productions 
must  necessarily  be  high,  as  it  often  happens,  as  with 
porcelain,  that  the  surface  cracks  in  the  furnace 
after  the  painter’s  work  is  perfected,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  it  may  be  urged,  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  it 
is  a  sin  to  waste  so  much  time  and  exquisite  handi- 
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etly  bnsy  for  unwholeeoaie  drewns.  If  one  of  them 
marriee,  thej  all  unite  in  loving  the  man  who  comes 
in  among  them.  lie  is  adopted  as  one  of  themselves, 
and  leaps  into  a  family  of  idolizing  sisters  who  pet 
him  as  their  brother,  —  with  Just  that  subtle  little 
did'erence  in  the  petting  that  it  comes  from  sisters 
unaccustomed,  and  so  has  the  charm  of  novelty  if 
not  the  excitement  of  naughtiness.  But  this  kind 
of  thing  is  about  the  most  dangerous  to  a  man’s  mor¬ 
al  nature  that  can  befall  him.  Though  pretty  to 
see,  and  undeniably  pleasant  to  experience,  and 
though  perfectly  innocent  in  every  way,  still  nothing 
enervates  one  so  much  as  this  idolatrous  submission 
of  a  laive  family  of  women.  In  a  widow’s  house, 
where  there  arc  many  daughters  and  ho  sons,  and 
where  the  man  who  marries  one  marries  the  whole 
family  and  is  worshipped  accordingly,  the  danger  is 
of  course  increased  tenfold ;  but  if  there  are  brothers 
and  a  father,  the  sister’s  husband,  though  affection¬ 
ately  cooed  over,  is  not  made  quite  such  a  fuss  with,  and 
the  association  is  all  the  less  hurtful  in  consequence. 

The  life  of  these  girls  is  by  no  means  stupid, 
though  it  is  quiet  and  without  any  spasmodic  events 
or  cataclysms  of  fortune  in  any  way.  They  go  a 
great  deal  among  the  village  poor,  and  they  teach 
at  the  Sunday-school,  and  attend  the  mothers’  meet¬ 
ings  and  clothing-clubs  and  the  like,  and  learn  to 
get  interested  in  their  humbler  friends,  who,  after 
ail,  are  Christian  sisters.  They  read  their  romances 
in  real  life  instead  of  in  three-volume  novels,  and 
study  human  nature  as  it  is,  —  in  the  rough,  certain¬ 
ly,  but  perhaps  in  more  genuine  form  than  if  they 
learnt  it  only  in  what  is  called  society.  Then 
they  have  their  pleasures,  though  they  are  of  an 
unexciting  kind  and  what  fast  girls  would  call  aw¬ 
fully  slow.  They  have  their  horses  and  their  cro¬ 
quet  parties  and  their  archery  meetings ;  they  have 
batches  of  new  music,  and  a  monthly  box  from  Mu- 
die’s,  and  they  know  the  value  of  both ;  and  they  go 
out  to  tea  sometimes,  and  sometimes  to  dinner,  m 
the  neighborhood ;  and  enjoy  the  rare  county  balls 
with  a  zest  unknown  to  London  girls  who  are  out 
every  night  in  the  week. 

Tney  have  their  village  flower-shows,  which  the 
great  families  patronize  in  a  fiee-aiid-easy  kind  of 
way,  and  which  give  occupation  for  weeks  before 
and  subject  for  tmk  for  weeks  after  ;  their  school 
feasts,  where  the  pet  parson  of  the  district  comes 
out  with  his  best  anecdotes,  and  makes  mild  jokes 
at  a  long  distance  from  Sydney  Smith ;  their  peri¬ 
odical  missionary  meetings,  where  they  have  great 
guns  from  London,  and  where  th^y  hear  unctuous 
stories  about  the  saintliness  of  converted  cannibals, 
and  are  required  to  believe  in  the  power  of  a  change 
of  faith  to  prodnee  an  ethnological  miracle ;  they 
have  their  friends  to  stay  with  them,  —  school-girl 
friends,  —  with  whom  they  exchange  deep  confi¬ 
dences,  and  go  back  over  the  old  days,  —  so  old  to 
their  youth  1  and  their  brothers  come  down  in  the 
summer;  and  their  brothers’  friends  come  with 
them,  and  do  a  little  spooning  in  the  shrubbery. 
But  there  is  more  spooning  done  at  picnics  than 
anywhere  else;  and  more  offers  are  made  there,  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  the  old  ruin,  or  in  the  quiet 
leafy  nook  by  the  river  side,  than  at  any  other 
gathering  time  of  the  country.  And  as  we  are 
all  to  a  certain  extent  what  we  are  made,  these 
pleasures  being  the  only  ones  known  to  them,  the 
doves  take  to  them  quite  kindly  and  gratefully,  and 
enjoy  themselves  in  a  simplicity  of  circumstances 
which  would  give  no  pleasure  at  all  to  girls  accus¬ 
tomed  to  more  highly  spiced  entertaiiunents. 


Doves  know  very  little  of  evil.  They  are  not  in  the 
way  of  learning  it ;  and  they  do  not  care  to  learn  it  ! 
The  few  villagers  who  are  supposed  to  lead  ill  lives 
are  spoken  of  mIow  the  breath,  and  carefully  avnd- 
ed  without  being  critically  studied. 

When  the  railway  is  carried  down  past  their  qui¬ 
et  nest,  there  is  an  immense  excitement  as  the  re¬ 
port  goes  that  a  knot  of  strange  men  have  been 
seen  scattering  themselves  over  the  fields  with  thur 
little  white  flags  and  theodolites,  their  measuring 
lines  and  levels.  But  when  the  army  of  navvies 
follows  after,  the  excitement  is  changed  to  conster¬ 
nation,  and  a  general  sense  of  evil  brooding  ruth¬ 
lessly  over  them.  The  clergy  of  the  district  organ¬ 
ize  special  services,  and  the  scared  doves  keep 
religiously  away  from  the  place  where  the  navvies 
are  hutted.  They  are  little  better  than  the  savages, 
the  deputation  tell  them  about  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and  create  almost  as  much  terror  as  an  encampment 
of  gypsies.  They  represent  the  lawless  forces  of  the 
world,  and  the  unknown  evil  of  strong  men ;  and  the 
wildest  story  about  them  is  not  too  wild  to  be  hd- 
lieved.  The  railway  altogether  is  a  great  offence 
to  the  neighborhood,  and  the  line  is  assumed  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  whole  scenic  beauty  of  the  place.  There 
are  lamentations  over  the  cockneys  it  will  bring 
down,  over  the  high  prices  it  will  create,  the  itnmo^ 
ality  it  will  cause.  Only  the  sons  who  are  out  in 
the  world,  and  have  learnt  how  life  goes  on  outside 
the  dovecot,  advocate  keeping  pace  with  the  times ; 
and  a  few  of  the  more  strong-minded  of  the  doves 
listen  to  them  with  a  timid  admiration  of  their 
breadth  and  boldness,  and  think  there  may  be  two 
sides  to  the  question  after  all. 

When  the  dashing  captain  and  his  fast  wife  sud-  I 
denly  appear  in  the  village,  —  as  often  happens  in 
these  remote  districts,  —  the  doves  are  in  a  state  of 
great  moral  complexity.  They  are  scandalized  at 
Mrs.  Highflyer’s  costume  and  complexion,  and  think 
her  manners  odd  and  doubtful;  ner  slang  shocks 
them ;  and  when  they  meet  her  in  the  lanes,  trail¬ 
ing  ysu'ds  of  silk  behind  her  in  the  mud,  talking  so 
loudly  and  laughing  so  shrilly  with  that  horrid-look¬ 
ing  man  in  a  green  cutaway,  they  feel  as  fluttered 
as  their  namesakes  when  a  hawk  is  hovering  over 
the  farmyard.  Tlje  dashing  captain,  who  does  not 
use  a  prayer-book  at  church,  and  who  stares  at  all 
the  girls  so  rudely,  and  has  even  been  seen  to  wink 
at  some  of  the  prettier  cottage  girls,  and  his  hand¬ 
some  wife  with  her  equivocal  complexion  and  pro¬ 
nounced  fashions,  who  makes  eyes  at  the  curate,  are 
never  heartily  adopted  by  the  local  magnates,  though 
vouched  for  by  some  far-away  backer ;  and  the  doves 
always  feel  them  to  be  strange  bodies  among  them, 
and  out  of  their  rightful  element  somehow.  If 
things  go  quietly  without  an  explosion,  well  and 
good  ;  but  if  the  truth  bursts  to  the  surface  in  the 
shape  of  a  London  detective,  and  the  Highflyers  are 
found  to  be  no  better  than  they  should  be,  the  con¬ 
sternation  and  half-awed  wonderment  at  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  so  much  effrontery  and  villany  in  their  at¬ 
mosphere  create  an  impression  which  no  time  effac^. 
The  first  clsish  of  innocence  with  evil  is  an  event  in 
the  life  of  the  innocent  which  nothing  ever  destroys. 

The  dovecot  is  rather  dull  in  the  winter,  and  the 
doves  are  somewhat  moped;  but  even  then  they 
have  the  church  to  decorate,  and  the  sentiment  of 
Christmas  to  enliven  them.  The  absent  ones  of  the 
family,  too,  gather  round  the  old  hearth  while  they 
can ;  and  as  the  great  joy  of  the  dovecot  lies  in 
the  family  union  that  is  kept  up,  and  in  the  family 
love  which  is  so  strong,  the  visits  of  the  absent 
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brin"  a  moral  summer  as  warm  and  cheering  as  the 
physical  sunshine.  But  they  do  not  all  assemble. 
For  many  of  the  doves  marry  men  whose  work 
lies  abroad;  these  quiet  country-houses  being  the 
favorite  matrimonial  hunting-grounds  for  colonists 
and  Anglo-Indians.  So  that  some  arc  always  ab¬ 
sent,  whose  healths  are  drunk  in  the  traditional 
punch,  with  eyes  that  grow  moist  as  the  names  are 
said.  Doves  are  not  disinclined  to  marry  men  who 
have  to  go  abroad,  for  all  the  passionate  family  love 
common  to  them.  Travel  is  a  golden  dream  to  them 
in  their  s'ill  homes,  but  travel  properly  compan¬ 
ioned.  For  even  the  most  adventurous  among 
them  are  not  independent,  as  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  independence  in  women.  They  are  essen¬ 
tially  home  girls,  family  girls,  doves  who  cannot 
exist  at  .all  without  a  dovecot,  however  humble. 
The  family  is  everything  to  them,  and  they  are 
utterly  unfit  for  the  solitude  which  so  many  of  our 
self-supporting  women  can  accept  quite  resignedly. 
Not  that  they  are  necessarily  useless  even  as  bread¬ 
winners.  They  could  work  if  pushed  to  it ;  but  it 
must  be  in  a  quiet,  womanly  way,  with  the  mother, 
the  sister,  the  husband  as  the  helper,  with  the  home 
as  the  place  of  rest  and  the  refuge. 

Their  whole  lines  are  laid  in  love  and  quietness ; 
not  necessarily  in  inaction,  but  their  wishes  and 
their  aims  are  all  centred  within  the  home  circle. 
If  they  marry,  they  find  the  love  of  their  husband 
enough  for  them,  and  have  no  desire  for  other  men’s 
admiration ;  their  babies  are  all  the  world  to  them, 
and  they  do  not  think  maternity  an  infliction  as  so 
many  of  the  miserably  fashionable  think  it ;  they 
like  the  occupation  of  housekeeping,  and  feel  pride 
in  their  fine  linen  and  clean  service,  in  their  well- 
ordered  table  and  neatly  balanced  accounts.  They 
are  kind  to  their  servants,  who  generally  come  from 
the  old  home,  and  whose  families  they  therefore 
know ;  but  they  keep  up  a  certain  dignity  and  tone 
of  superiority  towards  them  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
kindness,  which  very  few  town-bred  mistresses  can 
keep  to  town-bred  maids.  They  have  always  been 
the  aristocracy  in  their  native  place  ;  and  they  car¬ 
ry  through  life  the  inefiaceable  stamp  which  being 
“  the  best  ”  gives.  They  are  essentially  mild  and 
gentle  women ;  not  queens  of  society  even  when 
they  are  pretty,  because  not  caring  for  social  suc¬ 
cess,  and  therefore  not  laying  themselves  out  for  it ; 
for  if  they  please  at  home  that  is  all  they  care  for, 

•  holding  love  before  admiration,  and  the  esteem  of 
one  higher  than  the  praise  of  many.  If  a  fault  Is 
to  be  tbund  with  them,  it  is  that  they  have  not  per¬ 
haps  quite  enough  “  salt  ”  for  the  general  taste, 
used  as  it  is  to  such  highly  seasoned  social  food  ;  but 
do  we  really  want  our  women  to  have  so  very  much 
character  ? 

Do  not  our  splendid  passionate  creatures  lead 
madly  wretched  lives  and  make  miserably  uncom¬ 
fortable  homes  ?  and  are  not  our  glorious  heroines 
better  in  pictures  and  in  fiction  than  seated  by  the 
nursery  fire,  or  checking  the  baker’s  bill  ?  No 
doubt  the  quiet  home-staying  doves  seem  tame 
enough  when  we  think  of  the  gorgeous  beings  made 
familiar  to  us  by  romance,  and  history,  which  is 
more  romantic  still ;  but  as  our  daily  lives  run 
chiefly  in  prose,  they  are  better  fitted  for  things  as 
they  are ;  and  to  men  who  want  wives  and  not  play¬ 
things,  and  who  care  for  the  peace  of  family  life 
and  the  dignity  of  home,  they  are  beyond  price 
when  they  can  be  found  and  secured.  So  that,  on 
the  whole,  we  can  dispense  with  the  splendid  crea¬ 
tures  of  character  and  the  magnificent  queens  of 


society  sooner  than  with  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
doves  ;  and  though  they  do  spoil  men  most  mon¬ 
strously,  they  know  where  to  draw  the  line,  and 
while  petting  their  own  at  home,  —  as  women  should, 
—  know  how  to  keep  strangers  abroad  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  to  make  themsmves  respected  as  only 
modest  and  gentle  women  are  respected  by  men. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

During  the  year  1868  twenty-two  original  ope¬ 
ras  were  produced  in  Italy. 

It  is  reported  that  Mademoiselle  Nilsson  has  at 
last  met  her  destiny  in  the  shape  of  a  Duke. 

The  collected  paintings  and  water-color  drawings 
of  the  late  George  II.  Thomas  are  attracting  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  London. 

According  to  a  late  E^lish  paper,  “  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  is  still  in  Naples.  The  climate  agrees  with 
him  so  well  that  he  intends  to  stay  longer  than  he 
had  anticipated.” 

Miss  Kate  Bateman  is  to  give  fourteen  farewell 
performances  at  the  Haymarket  (this  might  be 
called  “  a  long  farewell  ”)  previous  to  her  departure 
for  the  United  States.  j  _ - 

Riding  habits  are  worn  so  short  just  now  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  some  ladies  are  greatly  embarrassed  to 
manage  them ;  though  a  few,  who  probably  intro¬ 
duced  the  fashion,  are  not  embarrassed  by  the  cos¬ 
tume  at  all.  _ 

Victor  Hugo’s  story,  “L’Homme  qui  Rit,”  an¬ 
nounced  for  Once  a  Week,  under  the  title  of  “  By 
Order  of  the  King,”  is  not  to  appear  in  that  period¬ 
ical,  but  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  The  open¬ 
ing  chapters  will  be  published  in  May. 

On  the  morning  of  his  quitting  the  Grand  Hotel 
at  Paris,  for  London,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  paid  for 
three  coats  of  Russian  sable  made  for  himself  and 
his  three  sons ;  the  cold  weather,  to  which  he  is  un¬ 
accustomed,  having  rendered  warm  garments  nec¬ 
essary.  The  little  bill  for  these  furs  amounted  to 
$  21,000.  His  Highness  paid  the  bill  without  hesi¬ 
tation.  ‘Du  reste,  black  sable  of  Russia  is  expensive 
in  Paris.  snSHJS 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  holds  up  to  ridicule  a 
charming  instance  of  “  provincial  flunkeyism.”  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  attended  a  rural 
concert  in  Wiltshire.  “  The  local  incense  expended 
on  the  occasion  was  overpowering.  The  Rev.  D. 
Ollivier  declared  that  it  was  ‘  a  very  memorable  occa¬ 
sion,  for  they  had  been  honored  with  the  presence 
of  the  Premier  of  this  great  country ;  and  he  thought 
a  portion  of  the  school  fund  might  be  used  to  place 
a  brass  plate  where  Mr.  Gladstone  hail  that  evening 
sat.’  ”  Here’s  richness  ! 

M.  Leon  Chotte.au  has  published  a  little 
pamphlet  containing  very  cleverly  written  biogra¬ 
phies  of  General  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax, — 
“  les  veritables  republicains.”  M.  Chotteau  dis¬ 
plays  unusual  knowledge  of  American  men  and 
politics,  and  has  put  his  information  into  a  readable 
shape  for  his  countrymen.  The  last  sentence  in 
the  book  hits  ex-President  Johnson  obliquely: 
“  Aujour  d’hui,  les  anciens  esclavagistes  ne  peuvent 
pas  comploter  I’assassinat  du  Pr&ident  Grant  C’est 
que  derrihre,  il  y  a  encore  un  homme,  Schuyler 
Colfax.” 
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A  SATIRICAL  journal  in  Cologne  “  Die  Ktilnis- 
chen  Funken  ”  was  confiscated  last  week,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  following :  — 

“  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  said  to 
have  sent  this  reply  to  Count  Bismarck,  in  answer 
to  his  toast  congratulating  him  on  his  accession  to  the 
Presidency :  — 

“  ‘  Excellency,  you  have  expressed  your  sympa¬ 
thy  for  me  and  laid  especial  weight  on  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  we  harmonize  with  each  other.  Most 
certainly  :  both  of  us  are  victors,  both  have  had  splen¬ 
did  success,  both  are  the  first  officers  of  the  newly 
formed  state.  The  whole  difference  consists  in  our 
systems.  I  made  of  my  soldiers  citizens,  you  con¬ 
trary-wise  ;  I  diminish  the  public  debt,  you  contrary- 
wise;  I  see  that  all  laws  are  executed  even  when 
they  are  opposed  to  my  views,  you  contrary-wise. 

On  the- contrary.  Excellency,  1  am  under  the 
law,  you  are  above  it. 

“  ‘  Your  wcll-affectioned 

“  ‘  Grant.’  ” 

The  late  Prussian  (icneral  von  Brandt,  who 
served  In  his  youth  under  hiapoleon  in  Spain  and 
Russia,  attributes  in  his  memoirs,  which  are  now 
being  published  at  Berlin,  the  disasters  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  campaign  mainly  to  the  want  of  discipline  in 
the  French  army  and  the  defective  arrangements  of 
its  commissariat.  The  troops,  he  says,  were  mostly 
raw  levies,  and  the  disorganization  was  such,  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  that  thousands  of 
soldiers  left  the  ranks  to  plunder,  not  only  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed, 
but  any  straggler  from  their  own  army  who  might 
fall  in  their  way.  Many  excellent  officers  were 
robbed  and  murdered  in  this  manner  by  their  own 
soldiers.  As  to  the  burning  of  Moscow,  General 
von  Brandt  is  opposed  to  the  view  that  this  was  an 
act  of  Russian  patriotism,  and  thinks  that  It  was 
rather  the  effect  of  an  accident.  The  impression 
produced  by  Napoleon  on  the  high  society  of  War¬ 
saw  was,  he  says,  anything  but  favorable.  On  ask¬ 
ing  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  the  Polish  capi¬ 
tal  what  people  thought  of  the  Emperor,  the  general 
received  the  following  reply :  “  On  le  trouve  de 
mauvaises  manieres,  la  voix  breve  et  stridente,  le 
ton  tranchant  et  imp^rieux ;  il  est  beaucoup  inferi- 
eur  sous  ce  rapport  au  Prince  Poniatowski,  qu’on 
regarde  ici  comme  le  type  d’un  chevalier  comme  il 
faut.” 

The  Spectator’s  article  on  “  the  tricks  and  man¬ 
ners”  of  Reverdy  Johnson  is  sufficiently  caustic. 
This  is  delightful :  “  An  old  man,  bred  in  a  world 
as  extinct  as  the  glacial  period,  with  the  traditions 
of  the  old  diplomacy  upon  him,  he  set  to  work  as 
his  nredecessors  of  thirty  years  ago  might  have  done, 
as  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  example,  would  have  done 
had  he  been  Minister  at  the  time.  lie  put  forward 
enormous  demands,  but  professed  enormous  friend¬ 
ship.  Never  was  such  love  as  he  expressed  for 
sdl  mankind,  and  specially  English  mankind,  and 
never  were  such  proofs  of  that  love  asked  from  those 
he  loved  so  fondly.  We  were  the  greatest,  the  no¬ 
blest,  the  bravest  race  under  the  sun ;  his  own  cous¬ 
ins  ;  people  of  whom  he  was  proud ;  a  race  whose 
literature  was  the  common  heritage  of  two  worlds ; 
men  without  compare,  save  in  America,  and  of 
necessity  and  nature  America’s  eternal  and  most 
sure  allies.  Being  all  that,  what  more  natural  than 
that  we  should  prove  it  all  by  acknowledging  that 
we  were  alwa^  in  the  wrong,  by  conceding  every 
demand,  by  offering  any  amount  of  dollars,  by  sign- 
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Ing  any  sort  of  agreement  made  to  seem  fair  by  the 
Introduction  of  the  phrase  ‘  International  arbitration.’ 

“  We  are  bound  to  say  the  English  bourgeoisie  fully 
justified  by  their  conduct  the  low  estimate  Mr. 
Johnson  had  formed  of  their  intellectual  capacity. 

I  They  rose  at  the  bait  like  gudgeons  at  gentles.  In 
their  hearts  they  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Johnson’s 
view  of  American  politics,  thought  Southern  gentle¬ 
men  had  better  be  replaced  in  power,  did  not  see 
why  Mr.  Davis — he  not  being  a  Fenian — should 
not  be  pardoned  offhand,  could  not  find  anything 
to  object  to  in  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson's  policy,  except 
that  be  had  once  been  a  tailor ;  and  to  hear  an  am¬ 
bassador,  with  such  ‘  moderate,’  and  ‘just,’  and 
‘  far-sighted,’ ideas  praising  them,  —  it  was  Hlmost  i 
too  delightful.  The  Times  and  the  rest  of  their  oi-  , 

fans  extolled  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  to  the  skies.  | 
le  was  a  statesman,  an  orator,  a  philanthropist,  a  I 
credit  to  his  nation,  a  true  gentleman ;  and  Lord  i 
Stanley,  who  in  his  cold,  harsh  way  is  not  indiffo  ! 
ent  to  popularity,  achieved  at  a  stroke  a  reputation  i 
by  accepting  the  best  terms  he  could  get,  and  shut-  | 
ting  his  eyes  to  any  consequences  they  might  in 
the  future  involve.  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  whom  j 
shrewdness,  overlaid  as  it  is  by  his  fluency,  has  been 
underrated  in  this  country,  had  completely  won  bis  j 
game,  had  really  induced  Great  Britain  to  concede  | 
everything  without  feeling  either  humiliated  or  an-  ■ 
noyed.  He  had  forgotten  nothing,  except  indeed  | 
the  graml  fact  that  he  was  the  agent  of  the  peopU 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  merely  of  Mr.  Andrew  , 
Johnson,  that  the  principal  on  his  own  side  was  n 
nation  as  well  as  the  principal  on  this.” 

MOTHER  ENGLAND  ON  THE  TORPEDO. 

Ah,  lawks-a-ilalajr,  little  irood  in  tlieae  times  one  can  often  mention ! 

But  DOW  one  thing  I  will  allow  to  be  a  capiul  invention.  . 

T  is  a  machine  sunk  in  the  sea,  to  serve  our  arbors  for  protection. 
Which  have  been  by  ingenus  men  brought  very  nearly  to  perfection. 

I ’ve  lieenl  about  a  Spanish  Don  famed  fur  his  wisions,  one  Quevedo,  i 
Daresay  he  never  dreamt  of  this  thing  which  they  calls  it  a  Tor- 
pedo, 

Arter  a  flat&sh  as  I ’m  told,  that,  bath(a’  if  you  treads  it  under,  ' 

Gives  you  a  strong  helectrio  shock,  and  which  they  say  ’a  the  same  i 
aa  thunder.  | 

Likewise  by  the  galvanic  spark  this  epperatus,  bein’  loaded 

With  nitrio-glycerine,  gun-cotton,  powder,  is  at  will  i.vpioded.  j 

When  if  the  inimy  ’a  above,  the  ribhles,  reptiles’  crew,  ah,  drat  ’em ! 

It  blows  their  ship  up  in  the  air,  and  sends  the  wretches  to  the  bot-  I 
tom.  I 

That 's  how  I  wish  us  we  could  deal  with  all  detestable  invaders,  I 
As  could  n’t  be  prewailed  upon  to  keep  aloof  by  sitch  persuaders.  | 
Give  us  the  means,  I ’ve  always  said,  of  blowiu’  up  the  base  at-  ! 
tackers. 

Just  like  the  boys  does  wopses’  nests  with  fireworks,  divils,  squibs, 
and  crackers. 

The  wonders  that  Saint  Chassy  Pot  did  for  the  Pope  of  Rome  wu 
trifles 

To  sitch  as  the  torpedo  works,  a  hinstrument  wuth  all  your  rifles. 

And  bless  whoever  did  contrive  so  hexcellent  a  institution 
Fur  to  defend  our  native  land  with  avoc  and  with  hexecution. 

Of  stakin’  your  own  lives  agin  them  plaguy  vermin  I ’ve  no  notion,  i 
Set  traps,  I  say,  to  pison  ’em,  or  burn,  or  sink  ’em  in  the  hocean. 

Ah  !  if  we  couid  destroy  ’em  all,  there ’d  be  an  end  of  war  and  bat-  I 
tie. 

Which  we  abhors,  and  only  gets  dragged  into  by  them  foreign  cattle. 

The  thing  of  all  I  can’t  abear  to  hear  a  person  name  is  glory. 

Men  killed  and  wounded  ;  taxes  ;  tea  and  sugar  rose  ;  the  old,  old 
story. 

Glory,  juice  take  it,  glory,  yah  !  the  very  word  my  fancy  sickens.  | 
Glory  !  I  hope  torpl^os  will  blow  all  your  glory  to  the  dickens.  i 

0  what  a  blessed  ’ai>py  thing  to  live  in  peace  ami  out  of  danger. 

By  bein’  able  at  a  blow  to  spifllicate  the  orstile  stranger. 

When  upon  all  the  people  of  the  earth  around  in  war  delightin’. 

We  shall  look  out  o’  winder  like,  and  as  it  were  at  dogs  a  fightln’ ! 

Wrack,  ruin,  olesnie,  sweepin’,  h instantaneous  death,  annihilation, 

To  them  as  ever  dares  to  lay  a  finger  on  this  peaceful  nation  !  | 

No  wrong,  harm,  hurt  to  nobody,  widlst  we  be  left  alone  would  we  i 
do  ; 

But  bands  off,  all  you  foreigners,  or  bang  at  you  goes  our  torpedo  ! 

Punch. 
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